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The Arab 


HE trouble in Iran over nationalization of 
Pie oil industry highlights the importance of 

the Arab Near East and emphasizes anew the 
wholly inadequate concern of Britain and the 
U. S. for this extremely important area. The 
strategic value of the Arab Near East can hardly 
be exaggerated. This territory lies athwart three 
continents; its highroads give access to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Although they are broken up into small na- 
tional groups, the people of this area are closely 
united by race and religion. They have been 
infected for decades with a fierce and frustrated 
nationalism. Their disagreements with one an- 
other are family quarrels; their differences with 
outsiders they make into a common cause, ele- 
vated at times to the status of a holy war. 

As a gateway to and from Soviet Russia, Iran 
occupies a key position in this group of Islamic 
nations. Were the Reds to occupy this country 
they would be in a position to outflank Turkey, 
to push on to the Suez Canal and cut the high- 
way from West to East, and even to threaten 
control of the Mediterranean. In alliance with 
the West, Iran would provide air fields near the 
industrial plants which the Reds have moved 
behind the Urals as a protection against Euro- 
pean-based planes. 

Add to all this the fact that the Arab Near 
East is one of the richest oil-producing areas in 
the world. Iran alone produces 31,000,000 tons 
a year, which is 20 per cent of Western Europe’s 
requirements and 50 per cent of Asia’s. Red 
control of the Near East would go far toward 
making Soviet Russia self-sufficient in this life- 
blood of modern warfare. 

The Reds are well aware of what is at stake, 
and their agents are working tirelessly. Their 
immediate objective for the past five years has 
been Iran. Because of British delays and bun- 
gling in meeting the oil nationalization crisis, 
they may take over Iran through their stooges, 
the Tudeh Party, without firing a shot. Iranian 
economy is based on oil; a stoppage of oil pro- 
duction may bring economic collapse and the 
consequent revolutionary situation for which the 
Communists are waiting in order to strike for 
power. 

While the Reds have been succeeding where 
success seemed impossible, the West has been fol- 


Near Kast 


lowing a fumbling and shortsighted policy. We 
have treated the Arabs—a people technologically 
backward but of a proud and ancient culture— 
as if they were a group of primitive tribes in- 
habiting an African jungle. The British particu- 
larly have acted as if the Arabs were a colonial 
people who should be grateful for any compen- 
sation given them for the oil taken from their 
own ground. 

During recent months, Western nations have 
held a series of conferences on defense of the 
Near East. They not only did not consult re- 
sponsible officials of-the Arab countries, but they 
did not even inform them. of the decisions made 
for the protection of these sovereign nations nor 
of the part they are supposed to play in their own 
defense. Could diplomatic stupidity reach greater 
depths? 


of course, the Zionist adventure in Palestine. 

Britain and the U. S. have aided and abetted 
the Zionists in an act of aggression on Arab ter- 
ritory equal in viciousness to Hitler’s invasion 
of Poland. Driven from a land their ancestors 
had occupied for 1300 years, over 750,000 Arabs 
are still refugees in neighboring countries, while 
Jews from all over the world occupy their homes, 
gardens, vineyards, and workshops. The West 
can never hope for cordial relations with the 
Arab nations until this outrage is atoned. 

We are headed for a calamity in the Near East 
equal in proportions to the one that has befallen 
us in the Far East. We should change our course 
before it is too late. We should grant the Arab 
nations of the Near East economic assistance, 
monetary grants-in-aid, and technical advice 
under the Point Four program. In the name of 
simple justice, as well as for our own safety, we 
should face the Zionist question squarely and 
make a settlement satisfactory to both Christians 
and Arabs. And, finally, we should help to arm 
the Arabs and give them at least an equal status 
with ourselves in the defense of their own terri- 
tories. 


tel se cance 


| ey supreme offense against these peoples is, 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Passionist Bishop, Cuthbert O’Gara of Yuanling, Hunan, 
China, has been imprisoned by the Reds. The reasons: the 
Communists want all Church property and money; they 
demanded that the Bishop support a national church 
which is a tool of the government. He refused outright and 
now languishes in jail. Please say a prayer for his safety. 





Aeme 


Yugoslay Ambassador, Vladimir Popovic, asks for more 
arms aid to his country. If .U. S. aid is given, we should 
demand that all persecution of Christians must cease. 
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“This is an intemperate, indiscreet, and illogical resolution,” 
a teacher from Washington State asserted. “It would be a 
disastrous mistake for the convention to adopt it.” Another 
from Rhode Island said, “I 
urge this assembly to reject 
this resolution. It is in bad 
taste; it is unwise; it is un- 
necessary; it would do harm, 
to the cause ‘of public education.” A delegate from Ohio 
joined with other delegates from New England and pleaded 
with the convention not to destroy unity within the teaching 
profession, to pit one group against another. A Louisiana 
teacher pointed out that “the public school system would 
collapse” were private schools goaded into closing their 
doors. 

And so it went. A vote was called. With a resounding voice 
vote, the National Education Association overwhelmingly 
adopted the resolution: “The National Education Association 
believes the American tradition of separation of church and 
state should be vigorously and zealously safeguarded. The 
association respects the rights of groups, including religious 
denominations, to maintain their own schools so long as 
such schools meet the educational, health, and safety stand- 
ards defined by the states in which they are located. 

“The association therefore opposes all efforts to devote 
public funds to either the direct or the indirect support 
of these schools.” 

No fair-minded person can do other than regret that this 
largest school association, with 850,000 members, should 
have put such an unjust resolution in the record. If the dele- 
gates of the N.E.A. gathered in convention, persons of re- 
spected intelligence and learning in the nation’s communi- 
ties, can be so misled by the “separation of church and 
state” slogan, then things are.in a bad way indeed. 

And things are in a bad way. The effort has gone beyond 
merely the denial of indirect aid to private and parochial 
schools. It has hit at the very teaching of religion itself in so 
far as it can by attacking released-time plans. It is maintained 
that the civil authority should not co-operate with the various 
religions even by releasing pupils for off-premises religious 
instruction. Witness the unanimous approval of over six 
hundred rabbis of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis who last June 20 endorsed a prohibition of Bible 
reading and religious holiday observances in public schools 
and of any released-time program of religious instruction as 
being contrary to the principle of separation of church and 
State. 

It is appalling to see this twisting of the separation princi- 
ple into meaning that the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion (which asserts, “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof”) forbids any help or co-operation with religion. This 
modern error is neither good history nor good traditional 
constitutional law. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court put it this way: “Useful 
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The N.E.A. and 
Parochial Schools 
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P ‘i International 
Red cruelty continues in Hungary. Archbishop Groesz, 


above, is sentenced to jail on trumped-up charges. He 
spent his life for Christ and, like Him, suffers persecution. 


Tne International 
Meanwhile, in New York, Israel Amter, seventy-year-old 


New York Communist leader, goes to just trial. He spent 
his life promoting the cause of atheistic Red persecutors. 





4 
Sen. H. O’Conor, Chairman of Senate Crime Com., traces. 
interstate traffic in narcotics. We agree with the Senator— 
the leaders in this traffic should receive capital punishment. 


citizenship is a product and servant of both the church and 
the state, and the citizen’s freedom must include the rights 
and benefits of each, and to import into each the ideals and 
training of the other. There is no requirement that the 
church should be a liability to those of its citizenship who 
are at the same time citizens of the state. . . . Indeed, the 
state has made historical acknowledgement and daily legis- 
lative admission of a mutual dependence, one upon the 
other. It is the control of one over the other that the Con- 
stitution forbids.” (Chance v. Mississippt). 

It is not a question of control, one of the other, when the 
State aids private and parochial school education. It is a 
question of the state’s helping these schools to educate Ameri- 
can citizens. If the parochial schools are not doing the job 
of training American children for the duties of citizenship 
just as well as the public schools, then it is no longer a matter 
of whether aid should be given them, They should be closed. 

But if they are doing as good a job, then they should re- 
ceive the same public support in return for the benefits the 
state receives from them. All the bogus prattle of separation of 
church and state cannot change the justice of this fact. 


No matter whether the results in Korea are considered a 
victory or not, two facts still remain. So long as the Korean 
nation is artificially split in two, it is a bitter defeat for the 

South Koreans. There is no 

question of a return to the 
Hoven, Tawes, status quo—not when a whole 
and Inflation land is. devastated, a whole 

people is uprooted and penni- 
less, when thousands of lives and millions in wealth have 
been lavished, only to end up the same divided nation 
pinioned to a parallel. We Americans and the United Na- 
tions may speak of victory, but we know in our hearts that 
so long as the morally, politically, and economically inde- 
fensible partition goes on there is only one word to use. 
And that is “defeat.” 

The second fact that still remains despite the Korean 
outcome is also one that must be described by the same word. 
For defeat on the economic front here in America is ours so 
long as inflation relentlessly inches its way along. There isn’t 
a person in this country—industrialist, farmer, union man, 
white collar worker, consumer, pensioner—who does not 
know that defense demands are putting an increased strain 
on the economy. Nor is anyone unaware that these defense 
demands must be satisfied if the U.S.A. is to exist in a world 
slowly being gobbled up by Soviet Russia. 

It is fundamental that taxes must be increased both to 
pay the cost of defense as nearly as possible on a pay-as- 
you-go basis and to absorb some of the surplus buying power 
which bids prices up. 

At the Senate hearings, investigating Opinion on new tax 
legislation, several groups have advocated a federal sales 
or consumption tax. They have pointed out that increases 
in income and corporation taxes are approaching the point 
of diminishing returns. There is a limit to which incomes 
can be taxed and a limit to which corporate profits can be 
taxed. Beyond that limit, individual incentive is deadened. 
No person, real or moral, is anxious to make dollars at that 
point where he or it can keep only five cents on the dollar. 
It is unfortunate that patriotism is unable to provide the 
incentive. But the fact is it isn’t. 

The advantage of a universal sales tax on all items other 
than food is that it does two things: it provides revenue 
from all the people—tax dodgers, rich, poor, and average— 
who have money to spend on things not strictly necessary; 
and it discourages unnecessary buying. 

This latter is important. A sales tax is a tax on turn over. 
When money is in hiding, as during a depression, it is the 
most foolish of taxes. It keeps the pump from being primed. 
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But when money is plentiful and goods are in short supply, 
it does well in so far as it tends to make people think twice 
before buying. 

The whole idea of a federal sales tax is reported to have 
been received unenthusiastically by the Senators. It would 
seem the idea should at least be explored. If the federal 
taxes on liquor and cigarettes and gasoline are any criterion, 
here lies a rich source of revenue. 


A little Englishman named Harry Willock consigned a Truro 
bobby to the less appetizing of the eternal destinies. For 
the ensuing sense of deep satisfaction, he had to pay five 

hundreds pounds in fines. But 
How Much nin get wrk a pols: 
Civil Liberty? ~ problem of liberalism. 

An unrescinded wartime law 

requires that adult Britons 
carry identification cards on which they, like box cars and 
lottery tickets, appear in the highly impersonal guise of 
numbers. 

When Mr. Willock overstayed his parking time on a Truro 
street, a bobby called for his card and provided occasion 
for the ungenteel rejoinder referred to above. When a Court 
supported the bobby and Harry appealed, he lost the appeal 
and the five hundred pounds: The Court did, however, 
advise the constabulary not to be stuffy in the matter of re- 
quiring Britons to stand out in all their horrible nakedness 
as small pieces of arithmetic. 

While the High Court decided the question of law in the 
case of Mr. Willock and his identification card, it did not de- 
cide the question as to whether there should be such a law— 
which is the issue of liberalism, in its current meaning. And 
so the nagging inquiry continues to plague the civilized 
world: How free should an individual be from regimentation 
by law? 

A man should be free from legislative prodding up to the 
point where his own judgment and sense of responsibility 
prompt him to good citizenship. Beyond that, if his personal 
wit or honor is not sufficient to keep him hopping, he should 
be given a supplementary boost by law. 

The question of lawmaking is not an abstract one like: 
What size hat does a man’s head deserve? It is a practical, 
concrete one like: How big a hat will actually fit him? The 
quantity of regimentation a citizen needs should be deter- 
mined off his performance. There is no percentage in tossing 
a legal bridle over his head and needlessly steering him 
around every civic contingency. Neither is there any per- 
centage in just watching idly while he picks up a nice looking 
booby trap. Law is like the stuff that is blended into cock- 
tails. There should not be too much nor to little of it. 

The problem is not to determine how a community can 
liberalize its legislation, but to determine how liberal a com- 
munity can afford to be. When, for instance, a movie dis- 
tributor complains about censorship restrictions, the fault 
may not be in the law. It may be in him. He may be intro- 
ducing to juveniles the fascinating world of strip-tease, seduc- 


tion, and blasphemy. In that case, he is not prepared for 


more liberalism. He is holding liberalism back. 

Defamation literature like the Blanshard anti-Catholic 
books are as much a blow to liberalism as were the bonfires 
fueled by Jewish books in Nazi Germany, A trend toward 
Blanshardism would have to be met either with restrictive 
legislation or with minority protective organizations like the 
Jewish Anti-Defamation League. 

There would be no loyalty checks on people in sensitive 
security jobs, if it were not for traitors like Fuchs and Pon- 
tecorvo, Coplon, the Rosenbergs, and absconding British 
diplomats. The sad truth is we are not big enough yet 
for the long pants that some liberals are crying for. 

Doubtless there was once a good reason for assigning 
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Your prayers for peace will be more fervent if you think 
of the suffering children. In Korea, the five-year-old girl 
above suffers from smallpox and receives no medical aid. 


This sign planted in Korea could well be placed in Wash- 


ington. Precious blood has bought our freedom. Let's re- 
member this and never relax our efforts to preserve it. 


It is heartening to read of a peaceful nation with peaceful 
elections today. Above, Eamon De Valera, new Prime 
Minister of Ireland, receives his seal from Pres. O’Kelly. 


International photos 
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Harris & Ewing 


Sen. Russell, shown with stack of testimony from the Mac- 
Arthur hearing. It is just history now—the history of 
our State Department’s stupid mistakes in the Far East. 





Free China President Chiang Kai-shek. At the MacArthur 
investigation his integrity was praised even by General 
Marshall. Yet our liberal press continues to badger him. 









Britons an identification number and making them carry 
cards. There may still be. The one thing which should deter- 
mine the matter is fact, not the liberalistic impulse of Mr. 
Willock. In the meantime, we sympathize with him pro- 
foundly—the peppery little man whom the law made to feel 
as impersonal as the multiplication table, but who discovered, 
on protesting, that he was personal enough to get tagged with 
a fourteen hundred dollar fine. 


Senator Estes Kefauver has lost considerable stature since 
his crime rodeo finished its eight day stand in New York 
last March. There, he was a figure of dignified, dispas- 
sionate justice, exhibiting 
enormous respect for witnesses 
and conducting them cour- 
teously through the distaste- 
ful ordeal of answering sena- 
torial quizmasters. Beside him, Senator Tobey would have 
been a perfect ham if Tobey’s claim to that title were not 
shaded by the claques who applauded his starchy colloquies 
with the American conscience. Beside him, also, Rudolph 
Halley looked like an impudent kid taunting neighbors 
from his own back yard. 

But now Senator Kefauver has written a book. And the 
man who wrote the book is not the man who presided at the 
New York session of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee. Kefauver, the author, is a scurrilous, self-righteous 
publicity-hunter, right down there with Tobey and Halley. 

One thing that contributed to the judicial dignity of Mr. 
Kefauver was his apparent detachment from the television 
hoopla that seethed around him. Now, it appears that the 
detachment was a deceit or a fortunate accident, like a high 
bounder over shortstop. 

The ex-Chairman positively gloats over the New York en- 
gagement: “We became a national crusade, a great debating 
forum, an arouser of public opinion on the state of the na- 
tion’s morals.” Actually, what the Committee became was a 
show, the best one on video at the moment. The moment was 
not a long one, either. Long before the cast moved on to 
Washington, Mother was back at her ironing board humming 
“It’s a lovely day today,” and Dad had switched his attention 
to the Dodger’s training camp. 

We are surprised when the man who dealt with Mr. 
O'Dwyer so respectfully, at the hearing, now talks like this: 
“We witnessed a truculent self-defense of his political and offi- 
cial conduct by William O’Dwyer, former mayor of New 
York.” That may be what they witnessed. What the TV public 
witnessed, however, was a savage prejudgment and prosécu- 
tion of O’Dwyer which smelled of stupidity and vanity on the 
part of Senator Tobey and of political ambition (later con- 
firmed) on the part of Mr. Halley. 

In nine pages of insinuations against the former mayor, 
no notice is given to one item of his testimony which was 
by far the best contribution to the hearing—O’Dwyer’s master- 
ful analysis of the genesis of contemporary crime in the 
United States. That analysis, indicting the official and fashion- 

_able hypocrisy of prohibition as the source of our modern 
crime surge, would be popular neither with Kefauver nor 
Tobey. Prohibition was a holy and sectarian crusade in Mr, 
Kefauver’s part of the country. And, according to recent 
publicity, New Hampshire, under Tobey’s stint as governor, 
was to rum running what the Comstock Lode was to silver 
strikes. 

What will eventually be proved about Mr. O’Dwyer, we 
do not know, and we have no axe to grind one way or the 
other. We are not lamenting over him. We're wringing our 
hands and gushing bitter tears over our shattered illusion of 
Senator Kefauver, a broken dream littered over our television 
set and our library of current history. 

Why did he have to write this book? 


Kefauver 
As An Author 
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The redistribution of land has just 


begun under Premier De Gasperi, but it has already 


dealt a heavy blow to Italy’s Communists 


- ERE’S my lead,” the Italian re- 
porter brightened. “The 38th 
parallel passes through Santa Severina!” 

Whether my friend finally used that 
sentence as his lead, his opening para- 
graph, I do not know, but we all agreed 
it touched the essence of what we had 
seen. 

Santa Severina is not on the 38th 
parallel and it is not in Kovea, It is half 
a. world away from Korea, in Calabria, 
near the tip of the toe of the Italian 
boot. On the lines of latitude, however, 
it happens coincidentally to be not very 
far from the 38th. It is midway between 
the 39th and the 40th, just as New York 
is close to the 40th. 

But what my friend meant, of course, 
had nothing to do with geography. 
Rather it concerned the struggle between 
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Communism and anti-Communism, which 
certainly is being fought in Santa 
Severina just as it is in Korea. 

Santa Severina is the first town in 
which peasants have received farms un- 
der the often-mentioned Italian Govern- 
ment land reform. For months the Cath- 
olic-inspired Christian Democrats, who 
are still in control of Italy’s government, 
have said they would help Italy’s poor 
by redividing the ownership of part of 
the land held by this country’s greatest 
proprietors. Communists scoffed at the 
promise, urging the hungry peasants to 
take the hammer and sickle instead as 
their sole hope. A large share of Santa 
Severina’s population skeptically agreed 
with the Communists. The thought of 
becoming farm owners after generations 
of intermittent joblessness and ill-paid 





work on the estates of the vast land- 
owners seemed far too good. Now, how- 
ever, four hundred of Santa Severina’s 
poorest families have new little farms, 
and at least 5,000 other families through- 
out Italy are expected to get new proper- 
ties before the end of this year. It is 
foreseen that another 10,000 will have 
them before the start of 1953. 

Scores of thousands more families 
eventually will obtain new farms, if 
Prime Minister De Gasperi, head of the 
Christian Democratic Party, is able to 
carry through his plan to redistribute a 
total of 7000 square miles. Scarcity of 
funds in a period of rearmament, op- 
position from ultraconservatives and 
wealthy, and sabotage by Communists 
are hurdles which still stand in the way 
of completion of the full program. 

My friend, the reporter, and I watched 
four hundred more families receive farms 
during the day of our visit, the second 
group to get them since the distribution 
of farmland began. They were in nearby 
Melissa and Torre di Melissa, Both 
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Spring plowing in Campagna Romana. There is a dearth of modern equipment 


lief and hope were written in a 
nge confusion on the trouble-lined 
of the peasants, as Italy’s gaunt, 
tensely conscientious Agricultural Min- 
ster, Antonio Segni, presided over the 
roperty distribution. 
Enrico Braccianti,” the officials called 
as they fshed the first name by 
vance from a box in which names of 
rospective recipients were intermingled. 
No one answered. 
Enrico Braccianti,” the land distribu- 
s called again, 


6 3 HERE was a quick stirring in the 
crowd as a youth shuffled forward. 
His head was down and he peered up 
at the Agricultural Minister uncertainly 
in a far from friendly manner. The gov- 
ernment member tried to disperse the 
chill; he reached out to pat the youth 
playfully beside the jaw. Young Brac- 
inti pulled away hostilel ;. 

He must have been one of Melissa’s 
ymmunists. To the Communists, even 
to those of this area, Christian Democrat 
Segni was a deceiver, a man who wanted 


Cx 


calm Italy’s poor by empty slogans" 


x at best by half-measures. Communist 
propaganda against government mem- 
bers hatl been so strong in Melissa that 
cabinet ministers like Segni for months 
onsidered it dangerous to walk into the 
town: 
rhe land distributors told Braccianti 
to dip his fist into a box in which parcels 
/f land appropriate to his type of family 
ere listed on pieces of paper. In the 
tonths prior to the ceremony, the avail- 
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able land had been examined and di- 
vided up into plots of varying sizes. The 
needy of Melissa were catalogued. Pro- 
visions were made to give more land to 
families with the larger number of work- 
hands and the greater number of de- 
pendents, and less to those who already 
had small holdings. Plots on the hillside 
where soil is thin were carved out on 
more generous lines to balance them up 
against smaller but richer pieces of land 
in the fertile valley beds. Now the draw- 
ing took place to see which family would 
get which plots. 

Bratcianti pulled out a slip. 

“In the Fondo section,” someone read 
delightedly. 

“Oh, that’s a good part,” several 
shouted congratulations. 

“Reach in over here for a piece of 
pasture land,” a land distributor told 
Braccianti. The youth’s chance choice 
struck the crowd as another lucky one. 

“Oh, you capitalist!” the crowd 
laughed. 

Braccianti sidled back among the by- 
standers. His eyes still had a quizzical 
expression, but a seemingly begrudging 
smile pulled up the corners of his 
mouth. 

It may seem strange that anyone re- 
ceiving land could be so cool to the very 
government minister who is known as the 
“father of the land reform,” but the 
answer is to be found both in the in- 
tensity of the propaganda Communists 
have waged and in the grim hardships 
of the area’s residents. Santa Severina’s 
people sometimes have nicknamed their 


village “Santa Miserina,” a name one 
might freely translate as “little village 
of misery.” The name could apply to 
Melissa too—for one thing it never has 
had a telephone. One woman foreign 
correspondent found that she had to 
sleep on the floor when she wanted to 
spend the night in Santa Severina. Holes 
on the cliff serve Melissa’s farmers for 
stables. Men of some standing walk the 
streets in olive drab trousers of the 
American Army, pants now patched 
clumsily at the knee. Little girls in 
tattered rags crowd apprehensively close 
to their mothers on the rare occasions 
when strangers come to town. The cus- 
tom in some of the worst parts of the 
region is to describe meals in terms of 
what there is to gd with the bread. It is 
said that sometimes the poorest can 
murmur merely “I had pane cutteddu” 
—“bread and a knife to cut it with.” 

Pietro de Francesco was one of the 
first to get land at the Torre di Melissa 
ceremony. The organizers calculated that 
he should have a share and two thirds 
because of his especially deep poverty 
and the large size of his family. One full 
share of farmland at Torre di Melissa 
was five and a half acres. De Francesco 
has six children. 


ASKED de Francesco how old he was. 
“Born in 1902,” he said. 


His way of answering was typical. By . 


mentioning his unchanging birth year 
even an illiterate can give his questioner 
the information he wants. A heavy per- 
centage of residents of this zone are il- 
literate. 

How satisfactory was the grant? 

“It’s fair,” de Francesco waggled a 
hand. “At least it’s land, The soil is half 
thin. How much would we need? Well, 
at least one hectare (two and one-half 
acres) for each of us. We got less than 
four hectares.” 

Organizers of the reform made no 
claims that each of the recipients re- 
ceived enough to support a family even 
at the low level at which people here 
are accustomed to subsist. They have 
said merely that by hiring himself out 
for work on the parcels of land the large 
owners have been permitted to keep, 
and by pouring extra hours into his own 
possession, each individual will be able 
to get by better than he has before and 
may inspire new businesses which even- 
tually may provide something approach- 
ing prosperity. 

More than a century ago, a land re- 
form failed when new owners found the 
problems of managing their own plots 
insuperable. The land was sold back to 
the baron. This time the organizers mean 
to stand beside the new owners for many 
months and perhaps for years, advising 
them on farming methods, the use of 
fertilizers, the better crops, and market- 
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ing possibilitics. They will arrange also 
for machinery to be used jointly by 
neighbors and will provide irrigation 
projects and necessary new roads and 
civic developments. 

Shoemakers in one area where land 
reform work is underway have already 
felt the impact of more money in motion 
in the community. A company for the 
sale of fine wine is expected to develop 
as one effect of the vineyards new land- 
owners in Melissa will be encouraged 
to establish. Melissa’s soil has been 
known as good for wine grapes, but so 
few residents had land until now, and 
the community was so badly disorgan- 
ized, that commercial exploitation of 
wine possibilities never occurred. 

Not all the people Minister Segni met 
during our visit were as withdrawn as 
Braccianti or as forlorn as de Francesco. 
The custom of this land of ancient cul- 
ture is to return a gift to those who 
present them, so villagers of Torre di 
Melissa arranged for one pretty, tan- 
skinned girl to hand the government 
member a bouquet of flowers, The lack 
of an aqueduct is one of Torre di Me- 
lissa’s greatest problems, so there is scant 
water for flower gardens. The bunch of 
flowers the child handed up was in- 
credibly wilted. 


HE tired-featured, gray-haired gov- 

ernment member bent to kiss the 
child. He took the scorched flowers, 
turned them meditatively, bent to sniff 
whatever perfume might have lingered, 
and then, apparently uncertain what to 
do, picked through for an orange blos- 
som for his lapel. He handed the rest 
of the bouquet on to his assistarts. The 
crowd seemed satisfied with the recep- 
tion of their offering. In the front row, 
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g ve manifests his joy after 
hearing that his name was picked for a new farm 


the father of another child grinned with 
pleasure. He was not an old man, but 
so many of his teeth were missing al- 
ternately in the top and bottom rows 
that the remaining ones seemed to mesh 
cog-fashion against the gums when his 
mouth closed. 

Who is winning the battle of Santa 
Severina’s thirty-eighth parallel—or more 
properly its thirty-ninth-and-a-half paral- 
lel? You may hear it said that the Com- 
munist Party at nearby Isola Capo 
Rizzuto is down from eight hundred 
members to sixteen. We asked one young 
man at Melissa about thirty-two last-ditch 
Communists of his village who had at- 
tended a rival leftist propaganda meeting 
at the very moment Minister Segni was 
giving out the land. There was no dan- 
ger any of these Communist demonstra- 
tors would forfeit their new land grants. 
They would merely get the lots others 
failed to draw. The chance of a good 
plot was just as strong. 

“Those people will feel a bit ashamed 
about their demonstration when they 
think it over tonight,” the youth pre- 
dicted. “Tomorrow they will even begin 
to feel sure they were wrong in having 
it. A few days more and they may feel 
that perhaps after all they have been a 
little responsible themselves for some 
of the troubles we have been having 
around here.” 

Perhaps the truest perspective we got 
was on the outskirts of Santa Severina, 
when we spoke to some men from San 
Mauro. They were at work landscaping 
a long-neglected hillside which is being 
converted into small olive and orange 
groves for future new peasant owners. 
Communist criti¢s had said that similar 
steep rough patches of ground were so 
poor they were not worth accepting 
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even as gifts. With the help of Ameri- 
can money, however, the Segni land re- 
formers were showing that marvels can 
be done when land receives attentive, 
loving care. 

I asked how much the workers were 
receiving and what they thought of the 
land development. The cash payment 
was ninety-five cents a day plus a bonus 
for every kilometer (slightly more than 
half a mile) the worker had to walk to 
work. I asked how large the kilometer 
bonus was, “Four lire (two thirds of an 
American cent)’” was the answer. The 
average man walked three kilometers 
each way each day, but in other areas 
a seven kilometer (four mile) walk to 
and from work is not unusual. This 
walk would mean an extra four or five 
cent bonus twice a day. 


HAT did they make of it? 

“We of San Mauro have lots of 
others who want to work,” the men’ 
clustered around to say. “We have only 
a third of the work we want.” 

“Yes, but this is only the overflow of 
Santa Severina’s project,” a land re- 
former interjected. “Your main part is 
still coming. And how much have you 
worked, for instance, since January? 
Nearly every day? Well, there you are.” 

Even at ninety-five cents a day plus a 
few pennies, the men crave to get more 
of the same work opportunity. Ameri- 
can aid, plus further reforms the De 
Gasperi Government is preparing, are 
expected to finance additional jobs. Con- 
tinued American interest in Italian in- 
dustrialization and emigration, together 
with the co-operation San Mauro men 
are anxious to give at the job, may yet 
win the battle of Santa Severina with- 
out the shedding of blood. 





The nomadic shepherds are among Italy’s poorest. 
With no flocks of their own, they work for others 








HEN I first met Michileen, he was 
kneeling on the beach at Kil- 
murvey tarring a cloth patch on the bot- 
tom of his upturned curragh, that was 
for all the world like a great black slug. 
“God save you kindly, stranger,” he 


said. “You're welcome to Inishmore.” 
God and Mary with you,” I answered. 
isn’t that a great day?” 

“Praise be to Him that sent it,” said 
Michileen. “You're not from these parts, 
im thinking.” It was a question, not a 
statement, for Michileen had the fluent 
Gaelic of the islands, and he must have 


known from the first words out of my 
mouth that I had the stony Gaelic of the 
books. 

‘From Dublin,” I told him. 

“From Bla Cliath,” he said, giving it 
its Gaelic name—The Town of the Hur- 
dle Ford—and almost smacking his lips 
over it. The look on his face was like 
the look of a boy with his nose against 
a cake-shop window, “Many’s the time I 
wanted to go to Dublin, but I’ve never 
been further east than Galway.” 

[ sat down on the hot sand beside him 
and watched him as he worked, He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered fellow of about 
fifty-five, and there was no spare flesh 
on him. He had the lean face of the 
islands, and shrewd gray eyes that were 
wrinkled from spray and sea distances. 
You would have called him good-look- 
ing but for the nest of hairs on the gable 
of his nose. 

He wore an off-white bawneen coat of 
heavy flannel, a prison-gray woolen shirt, 
ind pepper-and-salt homespun trousers 
held up by a gaily-colored crios, or Aran 
belt. He had a black beret with a red 
tassel to it, and on his feet were pam- 
pooties of undressed cowhide. He was 
the perfect Aranman—the Aranman that 
Flaherty has put on celluloid and Sean 
Keating on canvas. ; 

Stopping to etch in the background 
puts a drag on a story, but before I tell 
you about Michileen I must tell you 
something about Inishmore, the largest 
of the three Aran Islands that lie thirty 
miles or so on the Cape Cod side of Gal- 
way City. For the background is part of 
the story, and to see Michileen aright 


you must see him against it. 
Inishmore is simply a volcanic rock 
that rose from the sea in some prehistoric 


eruption. The earth on its synthetic 
fields is no deeper than a man’s thigh. 
rhe first people to come to Inishmore 
were the monks of old. They came with 
book and with bell, seeking solitude; 
and they lived, like the seabirds, with- 
out benefit of sickle or plough. They 
built beehive cells and pocket oratories— 
built so many of them that half the 
island is now a litany of crumbling ruins. 
After the saints came the supermen. 
Their job was to make fields; not just 
to till them, but to make them. They 
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The Aranman’s lament touched the heart of the man 


from the city—and he pitied Michileen, 


who had never been east of Galway 


carried sand and seaweed from the shore,: 


spread it in layers on the great, fissured 
rock-pavements, and made soil basket by 
basket. 

If the winds had had their way, the 
tiny, pathetic Aran fields would have 
been swept into the Atlantic, but the 
supermen fenced them in with eight- 
foot walls of loose rocks, and left them 
so snug that neither wind nor waves 
could touch them. The final pattern was 
a crazy, incredible honeycomb of stone. 

But the wild plan succeeded. The 
small fields grew oats and potatoes in 
time, and gave sweet cropping for the 
hardy, thankful-for-anything cattle that 
fattened miraculously when they were 
sold to the farmers on the mainland. 
Maybe it was the blessing of the saints 
that did it, but, whatever it was, the 
cattle prospered, and their.dung gave 
warmth and body to the cold fields. 


ND there was always the sea—to fill 

hungry stomachs and make évery 
day a Friday. So by Michileen’s time, In- 
ishmore was a place where a man could 
live happily enough without one king's 
shilling to rattle against another. And 
that was how Michileen lived: going 
out to his waist in the salt water to gath- 
er the wrack that the spring tides 
brought in; pulling the black canvas 
curragh that he shared with Manus and 
Paddy, and bringing in burdens of her- 
ring, cod, and lobsters, that fetched an 
odd pound in the Galway market; till- 
ing his three hungry acres; warming his 
shins by a red turf fire whilst some old 
seanachai told the interminable stories 


. of Fionn and Oscar, and Cuchulainn and 


Ferdia, and golden-haired Niamh who 
carried far-striding Oisin to- Tir-na-nog 
on a white horse shod with silver. 

Michileen lived contentedly on a little 
sea rock that is next parish to Boston— 
until I unsettled him and filled his head 
with dreams. 

I had gone to Inishmore to put the 
blas of the native speaker on my lumpy, 
book Gaelic, and Michileen was a god- 
send to me. He always seemed to have 
time to spend an hour swapping words 
with me, and although so far as Gaelic 
was concerned I was lame duck to his 
eagle, he was always courteous, and tol- 
erant, and patient. 

We worked on a kind of barter sys- 
tem. Michileen gave me stuff for my 


student’s notebook—the Gaelic names for 
birds, fish, crops, and farm gear—and 
fed me with idioms that had the green 
moss of time on them. In return I gave 
him the stuff of dreams. 

When I spoke to him about Dublin, 
his lower lip would droop like the lip 
of a boy who hadn't the price of the 
circus, and he would send his eyes east 
across the sea as if he were trying to see 
the domes and spires of the city through 
the mist. 

“My curse on Galway for a city,” he 
would say. “Sure a man who has only 
seen Galway hasn’t seen anything. I sup- 
pose you could hide Galway five times 
over in Dublin and never find it again.” 

When I flagged he would spur me with 
questions, or get me to tell the choicest 
bits over again. 

“What's this you were saying about 
the cattle? I'll go bail that a man might 
think, and he feasting his eyes on the 
droves of, black oxen going down to the 
docks to fatten English bellies, that he 
was seeing the great cattledrive of 
Queen Maeve over again. Ah, to see the 
strong regiments of beasts and they pad- 
ding their way down to the sea with the 
mighty dollops of beef on their but- 
tocks.” 


M* Gaelic was not geared to descrip- 
tion, but Michileen draped his own 
colorful idiom on my halting phrases. 

“And me bold, thirst-quenching Guin- 
ness! The power o’ drinking there is in 
the barrels of black porter that swing 
up on the arms of the mighty cranes and 
go rattling down into the bowels of the 
salty ships. And the black crowds of peo- 
ple everywhere, like crows in a stubble 
field. 1 suppose a man looking at the 
great crowds in Dublin would think that 
a train was after coming in, or that some 
great man was after dying and the 
crowds of the world come to his funeral.” 

But it was the lights that really ex- 
cited him. He made me tell the story of 
the lights over and over again. I painted 
him winking advertisements in which 
garish colors chased one another like 
gymnasts. I spattered crimson, and saf- 
fron, and sea green, and hedge-sparrow- 
egg blue for his undoing. 

“A powerful place Dublin must be,” 
he would say. “Sure, it must turn black 
night into day and shame the stars in 
heaven.” 
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When I flagged, he would 
spur me with questions 
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[ had bits of it off by heart before I 
was finished, and so had Michileen. He 
could tell Manus and Paddy of the great 
white pavements that were so clean that 
a man could wear his Sunday shoes ev- 
ery day, of the traffic that never slept, 
and of the great shining shops that were 
like cities in themselves. 

Manus and Paddy said very little. 
[hey baited their hooks, smoked their 
pipes, and smiled at Michileen’s public 


apostasy. 


; ICHILEEN cursed. He _ cursed 
sweat, salt tides, and rawhide pam- 
pooties. He cursed turf smoke, and dog- 
fish, and oat porridge, and the eternal 
nursing of crops. He cursed his snail- 
shaped black curragh and the cold mo- 
notonous water under it. He turned 
traitor to Inishmore of the saints and 
gave his heart to a city he would never see. 
“I slave from lark-song to milking- 
time, and what have I for it? The hard 
earth, and the cold sea, and first cousin 
to misery. "Tis the happy man I'd be if 
[ could live in the glare of the lights and 
have a drum-tight stomach for eight 
hours’ work a day.” 

Poor Michileen. He began by talking 
of crops and seaweed, and ended up by 
telling the epic of the city. 

[ was sorry to leave Inishmore when 
my three weeks were up, and Michileen 
was sorry to see me go. When I went 
there would be nothing left to him but 
the little stony fields and the ruins of 
the saints, the creak of oars and the cry 
of seabirds, the gray blinding smoke of 
the kelp fires, and the great storms that 


blew in from the West. When I went, 
the crowds and the lights would go with 
me, and he would be alone with his own 
bleak thoughts. 

You'll come back to us next year, a 


chroi?” he asked when I was leaving him. 
But I could not give him even that 


consolation. 

“I don’t know, Michileen. Next year’s 
a long time away.” 

Well, you'll send me that wonderful 


postcard you were talking about—the one 
with the glossy pictures that opens out 
like a concertina?” 

“Never fear, Michileen. I won't for- 
get . 

But I never sent it. 

I took a sidecar to Kilronan, and 
waited there for the Dun Aengus, the 
tub of a steamer, that sets out from Gal- 
way twice a week to make the circuit of 
the islands. The local police sergeant 
was standing on the tiny, nutcracker 
quay. 





JON D. SHERIDAN has had a book of es- 
says published in Great Britain and is also 
the author of two novels, Paradise Alley and 
the recently published The Magnificent Mac- 


Darney. 
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“She won’t be here for twenty minutes 
yet,” he said, “and she'll be a good while 
unloading. You've plenty of time.” 

“Maybe you'd join me in a drink, 
then?” 

“I could do worse,” said the sergeant. 

“What do you think of the Inishmore 
folk?” he asked me, when we were seated 
in Mulligan’s “snug” with two small 
whiskies in front of us. 

“I like them well. But they have a 
hard life.” 

“Yes and no,” said the sergeant. “Yes 
and no. It all depends how you look at 
it. Some of them wouldn't be content 
anywhere else. If you offered them New 
York it wouldn’t tempt them.” 

So I told him then about Michileen— 
who had sold his birthright for a mess 
of stories, who was sick of silence, and 
paraffin lamps, and the thud of the waves 
beneath his curragh. 

“The thought of the big city has gone 








What goes on? 


> The following tale appeared 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
Magazine: 

A Tennessee mountain Evan- 
gelical Church was split over 
whether the sermons should be 
in English or in German. Final- 
ly, it was decided they should be 
in English. The next Sunday, 
the minister, who had been in 
this country only a short time, 
arose. 

“Der zubject of my zermon,” 
he said, “vill be: Der Devil. I 
vill speak along three lines: 
Who der devil iss he; vat der 
devil iss he doing; and vy der 
devil iss he doing idt!” 











to his head like strong drink, sergeant. 
He couldn’t hear half enough about the 
crowds and the lights. I’m sorry I said 
so much to him, for I’m afraid he'll nev- 
er be happy in Aran again.” 

“A big city?” said the sergeant. 

“Dublin,” I told him. 

“So, so,” said the sergeant, in the non- 
committal way of policemen everywhere. 

“Michileen has never been further 
than Galway in his life.” 

“He told you that?” 

“He did.” 

“Michileen,” said the sergeant slowly, 


ponderously, “is a crafty sort of a man.” 

“He didn’t seem crafty to me.” 

“That is part of his craftiness. You 
were here only three weeks—I’m here 
five years, and I’m only beginning to 
know the islanders. Tell me this—did 
Michileen say ‘further than Galway’ or 
‘further east than Galway’?” 

“I can’t remember.” 

“I'd go bail it was ‘further east’ he 
said, That was part of the joke.” 

“What joke?” 

The sergeant tucked his thumbs under 
his belt. 

“There’s a powerful lot of space to 
the west of the Aran Islands,” he said 
drily. “Michileen didn’t tell you, I sup- 
pose, that he spent ten years in Boston?” 

“Michileen?” 

“Michileen.” 

“In Boston?” 

“In Boston, Massachusetts. He drove 
a streetcar there for more than ten 
years.” 

“But that’s impossible. Sure he doesn’t 
speak English!” 

“Michileen,” said the policeman, “is 
a powerful crafty sort of a man. He 
mightn’t have as much English as the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, but 
he brought a fair share of it back with 
him from Boston, and he hasn’t lost it 
yet.” 

My mind was a medley of bitter 
thoughts, but all I said was: 

“What brought Michileen 
again?” 


home 


“FT*HE Aranmen,” said the sergeant, 

“are strange people. When people 
from my part of the country go to the 
States—I come from Donegal—they stay 
there. But not Michileen. Not the Inish- 
more folk. When Michileen had saved 
the passage home, and fifteen hundred 
dollars besides, he came back to marry 
a wife, and build a house, and spend the 
rest of his life on this ocean rock. I just 
can’t understand it. This is a bearable 
enough sort of place in the summer, but 
it’s desperate in the winter.” 

It wouldn’t be quite so bad that win- 
ter, I was thinking. For a new story had 
been added to the folklore of Inishmore. 
An _ ex-streetcar-driver, in homespuns 
and cowhide pampooties, would stand 
up in Mulligan’s public house, after 
sore days in his black curragh, and tell 
the saga of my shame in fluent, melodi- 
ous Gaelic. 

“There she is now,” said the sergeant, 
when we heard the whistle of the Dun 
Aengus. 

I was glad to get away, glad to be go- 
ing back to the place where I belonged 
and the people I understood—the sim- 
ple, credulous cityfolk, who wear collars 
and ties, believe everything they hear, 


and provide good living for the spiritual . 
descendants of Barnum and Jeff Peters. 
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Father Pecquet looks out upon 
his parish and the world be- 
yond with enchanting wis- 


dom and good humor 


by OMER ENGLEBERT 


EVERSING the custom of those au- 
thors who publish books and do 
not write them, Father Lucien Joseph 
Pecquet, in a life which is already long, 
has produced a mass of writing which has 
never seen the light of day. These works 
remain shut away in various drawers 
until such time as it pleases Léocadie, 
his housekeeper, to haul them out to 
start the fire, or to put an extra lining 
in her employer's hats or boots. For to 
his habit of blackening sheets of white 
paper the priest of Bétaumont-sur- 
Ourthe adds that of buying beaver hats 
that come down over his ears, and it is 
always necessary to remedy this by pad- 
ding them out with a strip of paper. On 
the pretext that he has corns and one 
never knows how much larger they may 
grow, my uncle also buys shoes that are 
much too big for him, so a wad of paper 
has to be stuffed in, again, to fill up the 
toes. Here, too, when there is a dearth 
of old newspapers, his manuscripts do 
the business—so that Father Pecquet 
often goes forth bearing theology in his 
hat and philosophy in his slippers. 

If before this his housekeeper has 
been able to dispose of Father Pecquet’s 
writings in such fashion, as his nephew 
and assistant parish priest I have all the 
greater right to rummage among them. 
It is a right of which I have not re- 
frained from availing myself. 

When I made up my mind to give 
the public the benefit of my uncle’s 
writings, I obviously could not dream 


of publishing them in full. It was nec- ° 
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Father Pecquet’s Journals indicate his daily mood 


essary, instead, to confine myself to 
bringing out an abridged edition in the 
shape of a book of selections. . . . 

In addition to numerous piles of other 
ink-blackened papers lying around loose, 
my uncle’s manuscript drawer contains 
two large notebooks bound in card- 
board. On the cover of one is written 
Journal of Dark Days; on the other 
Journal of Good Days. Father Pecquet 
writes in the first when he is in a bad 
mood, and in the second when he is in 
a better physical and mental state. By 
means of these barometric indications 
my uncle passes judgment on himself, 
condemns himself, makes his own amend- 
ment. 

As for Léocadie, if she has up to now 
respected the entity of these two bound 
registers, it is because she does not con- 
sider them the right lining for her em- 
ployer’s hats or shoes, and also because 
there is still some blank white paper left 
in them. For this is a woman who is not 
without common sense, and she has more 
respect for white paper than for paper 
that has been blackened. 

For my part, I have often found 
diversion in reading from the Journal of 
Dark Days and the Journal of Good 
Days, and I have taken out some pas- 
sages which I reproduce herewith. .. . 


The last count I have made permits 
me to set down for the record that my 
parish grows neither larger nor smaller. 


Counting my housekeeper, myself, and 
the new tinker who has just set up 
shop on the Renniciwez road, we num- 
ber three hundred and sixty. I do not 
include the university professor who has 
a summer villa here, nor the several 
tourists who come to the Hotel Detierre 
for their holidays; they do not mingle 
with the people of the village, they 
do not go to church, they hardly raise 
their hats for me, it is all they can do 
to avoid being bitten by the village dogs, 
and nobody takes them seriously. Seeing 
them neither working nor praying, our 
people look upon them as some sort of 
mechanical contrivances, halfway be- 
tween animals and automobile engines, 
and they restrict themselves to misin- 
forming them generally and misleading 
them whenever they can, while they for- 
bid their little daughters’ talking with 
them. This is not very courteous, but 
they would choose the lesser of two evils. 


Y HONEST farmers continue to 
plough their fields; their wives at- 
tend to housekeeping and look after live- 
stock; the nuns guide the little children 
in the way they should go; the school- 
master gives a good example to his 
pupils, fills his role as a learned man, 
and plays the hand organ at the church 
services; the poachers don’t grumble too 
much, and I rarely want for fresh 
game... . 
I haven’t a large crowd to fill the 
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church for Mass on working days, es- 
pecially in the summer; yet I often see 
the school children there, and some old 
women who can no longer manage to do 
any work on the farm. These old 
women and I together make up a small 
and fervent delegation from the parish, 
who come to the church’s altars, and 
with whom God must be satisfied during 
the season of good labor in the fields. 

rhe stationmaster has not yet been 
converted. He is nevertheless a sincere 
man, and I expect that his heart will 


soon be touched by grace; for he is 
beginning to have some doubt of his 
own infallibility, and his morals are 
as blameless as my own. I have no better 


friend than M. Burtombois. . . . 

As for our Deputy, he is still where 
he was, and the toils in which he is 
caught hold him more firmly than ever. 
Everything conspires to keep him away 
from the Church: the necessities and 
expediencies of politics; his legal wife, 
who is a practicing Catholic, but peevish, 
cross-grained, and without qualities of 
grace; his successive transient mistresses, 
women of vice; his friends, who are as 
unpolished and low-minded as himself. 
He continues to play his pranks and 
spread his propaganda in the villages 
roundabout. He knows all the same that 
he would gain nothing by meddling 
with me, and every year he sends me 


a hundred francs to go toward heating’ 


the church. When his lusts cool, we 
shall perhaps have more luck getting 
him in hand. 

The Viscount de Tiviesse and the 
Viscountess are by tradition models of 
good behavior and charitableness. Yet 
their benevolence is very meritorious 
in itself, when one thinks of the horse 
meat, the oleomargarine, and the pota- 
toes which they eat in vast quantities i - 
order to be able to pay their servauts 
and keep up their proper rank. I am in 
the same boat myself, and I should not 
go without Burgundy so often if I did 
not have to dress in accordance with my 
position and pay the man who sells me 
my cassocks. 


AWYER Delmoneresse is more vain 

and miserly than ever. He is willing 
to make a gift only when he has some 
hope of seeing his alms announced in 
the newspaper; he dreams of being made 
a papal count and of marrying his daugh- 
ter to some baron who hasn’t a sou to 
his name. I do not discourage him, for 
I reckon that honors will develop his 
charity, and that the chapel of Saint 
Thibaut will owe its reconstruction to 
the Count del Moneresse. 

It is an excellent and consoling thing 
to see how the newly ennobled turn 
away from anticlericalism and prod their 
wives into devoutness, trying in this way 
to assimilate themselves into the old 
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nobility and to make people forget the 
trades by which their plebeian ancestors 
made their living. 

At all events it is well that thee 
should be change here below. Those who 
are nowhere try, naturally, to climb 
somewhere; and those who have got 
somewhere dig in their toes as well as 
they can. But there is a mysterious 
rhythm in life which sends all human 
beings alternately up and down; so that 
each one sees his turn coming, even if 
he has to wait several centuries for it, 
and no one has a right to complain. 
When, for my own part, I am moved 
to regret that I am not an archbishop, 
I think about my ancestors who were 
very likely ruling in Gaul at the time 
when Theglath-phalasar took Babylon, 
and of the holders of power today whose 
descendants will perhaps be cobblers in 
the thirtieth century. And this perspec- 
tive of re-established balance, added to 
the expectation of the kingdom of God, 
is always enough to make me serene. 

The parish would certainly have let 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of my arrival 
at Bétaumont go by without ar y celebra- 
tion. So I had to take the matter in hand, 
and we got up the best possible festival. 





Tourists try not to be bit- 
ten by the village dogs 


A beautiful triumphal arch made of 
oak foliage had been set up in front of 
the rectory. The young men had been 
given the heavy work to do; the members 
of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin 
had woven the garlands and made the 
artificial flowers; and our mayor had 
gone from door to door collecting sub- 
scriptions. I myself had composed the 
anniversary testimonials and the speeches 
—except obviously the sermon by the 
Dean. 

The latter spoke at the church, ex- 
patiating on the good I had accom- 
plished in the course of my career, point- 
ing out my virtues, passing in silence 
over my faults, evoking the memory 


of my dear mother who was so pious, 
and expressing the hope that I should 
end by going to Heaven, plainly at the 
latest possible date. He said nothing 
that was likely to decrease his own 
stature or to make my colleagues jealous. 
I was weeping like a Magdalen. . 

After the solemn Mass, at which every- 
body was present and at which the choir 
sang to raise the roof, the whole popula- 
tion of the village crowded up in front 
of the rectory, gathering around the 
table and chairs which had been brought 
to me as presents. 


O BEGIN the ceremonies, our sta- 

tionmaster, M, Burtombois, took the 
floor in the name of the parish free- 
thinkers who, for the matter of that, 
are only three—himself, our member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the town 
road mender. I had taken the precaution 
of writing out his speech, for fear that 
the Deputy would try to put his finger 
into the pie and outrage the populace. 
The latter has said quite enough silly 
things in the Chamber to warrant his 
keeping his mouth shut in Bétaumont. 
As for M. Burtombois, he expressed him- 
self in the following terms: 

“Dear Father Pecquet, the devotees 
of free thought beg that they may be 
permitted to join with their towns- 
men in the celebration of your twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The untrammeled 
scrutiny which we teach and practice, 
and the light of pure reason which we 
follow do not keep us from realizing 
the usefulness and success of your minis- 
try in the parish, the estesia in which 
you hold the natural virtues to which 
we adhere, and the encouragement 
which you lavish upon us in the quest 
for the wholeness of truth. Science itself 
knows the limits of its domain, and we 
indeed count on returning one day— 
when the time comes for retirement on 
pension, for example—to the religious 
observances of our dear ancestors.” 

(Here I gave the signal for applause 
and everyone turned, laughing, toward 
the Deputy, who was blushing.) 

“Humanity’s greatest minds, dear 
Father Pecquet,” the stationmaster went 
on to conclude, “aver that it is never 
too late to do the right thing. And 
for my part, in the name of the free- 
thinkers of Bétaumont, I cry with al’ 
my soul, long live our dear and revered 
pastor!” 

This enthusiastic shout was repeated 
in chorus by all the people there. Then 
other speeches were made; the band 
played two pieces; I expressed my thanks 
with much emotion; the chairs and the 
table were carried into the rectory; 
some firecrackers were shot off. When 
the populace had dispersed, I kept my 
colleagues to dinner; and this day of 
consolation ended in good cheer. 


THE SIGN 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Emergency Prayers for Non-Catholic 


In connection with the “Sign Post” of last February, we 
of the Legion of Mary distribute the enclosed prayer in 
hospitals.—L. B., MONTREAL, CAN. 


The sample copy of My Daily Prayer which you so thought- 
fully enclosed is very much to be commended, for brevity, 
clarity, and universal appeal. If a non-Christian or non- 
Catholic were to object conscientiously to one or two of the 
items, any such prayer can be by-passed. It is reasonable to 
assume that your apostolate of distribution is accomplishing 
untold good for many souls on the brink of eternity. We 
are glad to post our readers that copies of this folder are 
available at a penny each, upon application to the Rt. Rev. 
R. J. Markham, Compton Rd., Hartwell, Cincinnati 15, O. 
Copies may be ordered in English and Braille, in most 
European and in several Oriental languages; it is best to 
request copies that carry the message of the patient on the 
back of the card. 


Early Easter 


Within the last 100 years, has Easter Sunday fallen on 


March 25 or prior to that date? Kindly list dates.—m. s., 
WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 


Since 1851, Easter has fallen on or prior to March 25, six 
times, as follows: March 23, 1856; March 25, 1883; March 
25, 1894; March 23, 1913; March 24, 1940; March 25, 1951. 
Easters later than March 25 are in prospect from now until 
after the year 2000 A.D. 


Headiong Enthusiasm 


Why was the Church so quick to suppress our enthusiasm 
over the events at Necedah, Wis., and at Lipa, P.1.? Are 
strictures of that kind infallible? Does the Church frown 
on the interest manifested in the wonders of the Teresa 
Neumann case?—u. s., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In the cases you refer to, the Church authorities were not 
quick, in the sense of having been impetuous or precipitate. 
Indeed, some may have wondered that the authorities “hast- 
ened so slowly” in issuing a declaration or ban. In a way that 
is typical of the Church’s discernment and courage, judg- 
ment was handed down only after due investigation of the 
alleged wonders and of their intricate settings. 

It savors of tragicomedy that so many people wha are 
otherwise level-headed are gullible and prone to headlong 
enthusiasm toward the unusual. It is of the very psychology of 
a genuine miracle that it be unusual, in order that provident- 
ially, attention be arrested and focused upon it, thus leading 
to investigation and a recognition of causality necessarily 
divine. That very attention, if competent, serves to discern 
the fraudulent or apparent wonder from what is real. In 
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the “Sign Post” of November 1950, we indicted the goings- 
on at the Van Hoof farm as “either attempted deception or, 
at best, self-delusion.” Whereupon, we were reprimanded 
eloquently by the gullible and overly enthusiastic. 

Pronouncements, such as those issued in reference to Nece- 
dah and Lipa, are by no means infallible. If infallibility were 
involved, compliance would be a matter of faith—either divine 
or ecclesiastical. Nevertheless, the competent authority of 
the Church may exact compliance on a basis other than that 
of faith—namely, the twofold basis of prudence and obedi- 
ence. They who knowingly refuse to comply are guilty of 
brash imprudence and disobedience. 

Recently, there has become available an English transla- 
tion, in full, of the cautionary document issued by the Very 
Reverend Assessor of the Holy Office. It is timely to cite 
quotations pertinent to your perplexities. “No Catholic has 
any doubt about the possibility or the actual existence of 
miracles. . . . Since the Church has become firmly established, 
however, the charismatic gifts, as is quite understandable, 
have been lessened but have not entirely disappeared. The 
assistance of the Holy Ghost and the presence of Christ in 
His Church will continue until the end of time, and this 
assistance will continue to manifest itself by signs of the 
supernatural, by miracles. 

“For our purpose, it will suffice to indicate the miracles 
that are examined when a Servant of God is in process of 
being beatified . . . or canonized as a Saint. Such miracles 
are always rigorously certified from the points of view of 
both science and theology. All can see, likewise, the scrupulous 
exactitude with which the miracles which occur at Lourdes 
are examined. Let no one accuse us of being enemies of the 
supernatural, if we now take up the task of warning the 
faithful against irresponsible claims in favor of alleged super- 
natural events . . . springing up almost everywhere in our 
times, and which threaten to cast discredit upon real miracles. 

“For years now we have been watching a worsening of the 
popular passion for the marvelous, even in the field of 
religion. Throngs of the faithful rush to places where visions 
are supposed to have been or where prodigies are supposed 
to have been performed. At the same time, they neglect the 
Church, the sacraments, and religious instruction. People 
who are ignorant of the first words of the Creed set them- 
selves up as apostles of a kind of ardent pietism. 

“The period through which we are now passing is marked 
by two excesses—open and ruthless irreligion and unchecked, 
blind pietism. Certainly, the Church does not wish to turn 
people’s attention away from the real wonders God has 
performed. It only wishes to arouse the faithful to dis- 
tinguish between what really comes from God and what 
does not. Nothing else necessary for our salvation can be 
revealed. We have everything, if we want to make use of it 

. . why must we give an exhibition of stupidity or fanatic- 
ism?” 

As for the Teresa Neumann phenomena, the Church has 
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not, as yet, made any pronouncement. Hence, competent 
observers are free to form their own impressions as to the 
nature and cause of the phenomena. There are respectable 
opinions both pro and con as to whether the phenomena 
must be ascribed to divine agency. In the case of a stigmatist, 
like Teresa Neumann, or St. Gemma—canonized in 1940 
by Pope Pius XII—due distinction must be made between 
phenomena such as the stigmata and the subject’s personal 
holiness. ' 

fo the point, we again quote the Roman document in- 
dicated above: “. . . In the Saints, holiness does not consist 
essentially in the preternatural gifts of visions, prophecies, 
and wonders, but in the heroic practice of virtue. So. . . 
when the authority of the Church canonizes a Saint, it does 
not, by that fact, guarantee the preternatural character of 
all the events which have marked his life. Still less does it 
guarantee all that has been said . . . by biographers endowed 
with more fancy than judgment.” At the present time, it 
would be premature to insist upon the miraculous character 
of the Konnersreuth phenomena, or as some countersensa- 
tionalists do—to deny it, or above all to assail the genuineness 
of Teresa's virtue. Most of the saints have suffered, tem- 
porarily, from well-intentioned critics. 


Intelligence Test 


Can God's purpose be turned aside by human arguments? 
Does God forget His promises? Please explain the ap- 
parent contradictions in God’s attributes.—F. F., BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 


\propos of the enclosed “intelligence test,” culled from a 
newspaper, we should observe, first of all, that the moderator 
of this feature exhibits poor taste, to say the least, by box- 
ing together an inquiry pertinent to sacred relationships 
between man and God and such inanities as the following: 
A gelding’s niece would be called what? A veal chop made 
which characteristic sound while on the hoof? 

Pointing your problem are the following statement and 
question: God Almighty can be persuaded to change His 
mind if you advance logical arguments. Which Biblical 
character proved that? Your own preliminary observation 
is quite sound: The Bible teaches us that God is our heavenly 
Father and we His children; because of this relationship, 
we can obtain a mitigation or even an abolition of punish- 
ment, by recourse to repentance and supplication. To ex- 
exemplify this truth, you could hardly have made a better 
selection than you did—Chapter 32 of Exodus. 

lo think or speak of God as one who, like a mere creature, 
can be prevailed upon to change His mind, seems by impli- 
cation to demote the Almighty from His divinely unique 
status to the infinitely lower plane of an imperfect being. 
For whoever has to revise his judgments and reverse his 
decisions is imperfect. A change of decision bespeaks either 
a weakness of will or an imperfection of mind whereby 
poor judgment led to a poor decision. As ordinarily under- 
stood, forgetfulness is a flaw; worse still, it may imply a 
deliberate infidelity to promises. 

Since God is absolutely perfect, He cannot be susceptible 
to fluctuation of judgment or decision. Yet, it is recorded 
that Moses prevailed upon the Lord God to restrain His 
justifiable wrath. As you yourself have indicated—the con- 
tradiction is apparent only, not real. In any such instance, 
the Almighty has decided from all eternity what action will 
have been taken by Himself, in the course of what we call 
time. But an irrevocable decision on the part of God can be 
favorable or unfavorable to a creature, on the basis of and 
in ratio to merit or demerit, as foreseen by God. 

The foundation of merit is, essentially, a properly bal- 
anced attitude toward God of the human mind and heart. 
Every thought, word, and action reflects either a prayerful 
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attitude or a dearth of that disposition. A person’s eloquence 
of intercession before God depends upon his spirit of adora- 
tion, gratitude, and repentance. We have but to’ ask in the 
right way and—a divine promise—“it shall be given you.” 
(Matt. 7:7). “You have not because you ask not.” (James 4:2) 

Do you recall the gist of the “Sign Post” reply of November, 
1948, under the caption: “Can We Influence God?” Confident 
and persevering prayer fosters the attitude we should have 
and should manifest toward God. The Almighty is not only 
a Creator—He is also a Father and Friend who yearns to 
hear from our own lips the sentiments we entertain, includ- 
ing our hopes. Intercessory prayer is not a human invention, 
but a matter of divine precept. Hence, it cannot entail sub- 
terfuge, nor can it be futile. Eternally, God has decreed to 
grant us many favors conditionally—provided we ask for 
them. 

Whether we freely fulfill requisite conditions or fail to do 
so constitutes no problem for the Almighty, on the score of 
the time element, for with the Psalmist we realize: “Thou 
hast understood my thoughts afar off . . . and Thou hast 
foreseen all my ways.” (138:3,4) Similarly, it is recorded by 
St. John: “Jesus knew from the beginning, who they were 
that did not believe, and who it was that would betray Him.” 
(6:65) To conclude: Seemingly, we prevail upon God to 
“change His mind;” actually, we fulfill conditions estab- 
lished by Him, thus meriting His favor. 


What Next? 


Is it sinful for a man to wear feminine attire in the 
privacy of his own home? Ever since I was a boy, I liked 
to wear skirts, nylons, and high heels. I would prefer to 
do so openly, were I assured of understanding and toler- 
ance. Granted it is unorthodox—is it a sin? What about 
ladies wearing trousers?—P. J., BRONX, N. Y. 


A hint of Scotch ancestry might account for the tendency to 
kilts, but an alienist would hardly accept that as an explana- 
tion for the nylons and high heels! That ladies favor slacks, 
for sports and other strenuous activities, is understandable 
as a matter of convenience. But your propensity for feminine 
attire is obviously abnormal. We advise that you cater to it 
no longer. Whether your habit has been sinful subjectively 
depends upon the dictates of your conscience. If you were 
not over age, we would recommend that you place yourself 
under the care of the Police Athletic League, so well organized 
in New York City. The spirit of the PAL would counteract 
your deviation from normality, by developing a fondness 
for boxing gloves, spiked shoes, and the like. 


Incredible 


My brother married a non-Catholic; they now have two 
children, neither of whom is being raised as a Catholic. 
The mother contends she was never asked to do so, 
verbally or by written agreement. Is this possible?—w. s., 
ANDERSON, IND. 


Incredible situations are sometimes possible. What you have 
outlined is incredible—assuming that the marriage of your 
Catholic brother to his non-Catholic wife was duly witnessed 
by a Catholic priest. If a priest did not officiate, the mar- 
riage was invalid; the priest would not do so unless the 
essential dispensation were granted by the bishop’s office; the 
dispensation would not be granted, unless solemn promises 
were signed by both contracting parties, as a guaranty for 
the Catholic rearing of all offspring. Who officiated at the 
marriage? You do not say. Apropos of alleged noncommit- 
ments, you do not quote your Catholic brother. A marriage 
bespeaks not only husband and wife, but father and mother. 
The Church cannot be indifferent to a marital union that 
would occasion generations of renegade Catholics! 


THE SIGN 











by PAUL F. 


General Alfred Gruenther entertains his grandson 


ROM a security standpoint, Amer- 

ica’s most important representative 
on the tense continent of Europe is 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the com- 
mander of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Defense Organization. America’s second 
most important representative there is 
Lieut. Gen. Alfred Maximilian Gruenth- 
er, Eisenhower’s uncommonly gifted 
chief of staff, or, as “Ike” himself puts 
it, his “right arm.” 

Eisenhower is attempting to provide 
the leadership and the salesmanship 
necessary to inspire the Western Euro- 
pean allies to contribute the trained 
manpower and produce the industrial 
sinews which, with the United States’ 
contribution, will build a common de- 
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fense capable of offsetting the Soviet- 
controlled military might in Eastern 
Europe. Gruenther is trying to integrate 
this unprecedented peacetime inter- 
national army and keep it ready to 
block any move the Russians may make. 

The “Ike and Al” team is a veteran 
combination which seems to mesh per- 
fectly. When they arrived at Paris last 
winter to set up SHAPE (Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe), 
Eisenhower looked over the proposed 
organization staff, which called for some 
600 officers, including 150 thought nec- 
essary for public relations, and tossed it 
to Gruenther with the comment, “‘Let’s 
keep it small.” Gruenther studied the 
plan and promptly slashed the table of 


as the rest of the family look on 


“The Brain of the U.S. Army,” 
“Right Arm of Eisenhower,” are 
just two of the titles bestowed 


on this quiet military genius 


Harris & Ewing photos 


organization to a total of 200 officers, 
with exactly nine assigned to public 
relations, 

The firm of Eisenhower and Gruenth- 
er has personified the ideal chief-and- 
deputy relationship through many of 
the most turbulent of the past ten years. 
But, while “Ike” is a globally admired 
personality, “Al” has labored in brilliant 
anonymity, his genius being known, 
until recently, only by those who dealt 
with him directly. 

The backstage desk role is not dra- 
matic, but it suits Gruenther. Neither by 
nature nor ambition is he the picturesque 
type of general, in, say, the Douglas 
MacArthur or Mark Clark tradition. 
You would never pick him out of a 
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{ co-ordinated plane-tank attack during war games 
in Germany. Whether it be maneuvering troops or... 





. . « fording rivers, Generals “Ike” and: “Al” keep a 
close watch. Western defense is their assignment 





wd, for physical reasons. At fifty-two 
old, Gruenther is slightly below 
edium height, slender, wiry, and obvi- 
ly durable, like a champion half- 
miler, or a good tennis player, which he 
Socially, he is quick-smiling, jocular, 
1ocratic, and deceptively easy-going, 
though he immediately reverts to a 
“human dynamo” once on official duty. 


years 


S A SPEAKER, he is envied around 
A the Pentagon for his “presence.” 
Before a small group of officers or a 

Gruenther, who always knows his 
subject inside out, puts across his ideas 
with great self-confidence, fluency, and 

He invariably speaks off-the- 

ven on the most involved topics, 

first having organized the talk 

tally. His memory is phenomenal. It 

velieved that Gruenther can recall 

single thing he has ever been told. 

called his ‘“snake-charmer 

he has been known to hypnotize 

isteners by reeling off facts and 
figures by the hour. : 

cerebral powers are such that 

me once summed up Gruenther 

military intellectual,” and last 

national magazine calle1 him the 

in of the U.S. Army.” A modest 

Gruenther was embarrassed by the 

latter pretentious title, and around the 

Pentagon he took a good deal of joshing 

of it. Nonetheless, as one officer 

) gets around in the Defense Depart- 
ment put it: “The fact is that everyone 
here knows Gruenther has more brains 
than anybody else in the ground forces.” 
Mark Clark, his onetime superior, re- 
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fF hat is 


‘ferred to Gruenther as “the best damn 


soldier in the Army.” 

Gruenther, who has an unusually in- 
cisive mind, has a talent for collecting 
all possible data on a problem, sifting 
out the essentials, analyzing them, and 
then making the right decision while 
ordinary mortals would be still threshing 
around in a sea of statistics. 

Gruenther is the perfect staff officer, in 
the opinion of veteran staff officers, and 
he set a high standard in work habits 
when last year he was assistant Army 
Chief of Staff for Planning, a post in 
which he had to think continually in 
terms of global strategy. He left the 
Pentagon late every even.ing, armed with 
a briefcase crammed with “home-work.” 

One officer w’.o approached Gruenth- 
er for the firsc time with a project to 
“sell” found the little general sitting 
behind a massive desk. Gruenther looked 
his subordinate challengingly in the eye 
and said, “Convince me.” As the officer 
recalls, he immediately began to pour 
out his carefully rehearsed arguments 
for his project while Gruenther listened 
attentively. When he paused for breath, 
Gruenther snapped, “You still haven't 
convinced me.” The officer thereupon 
argued even more vigorously for his idea. 
When he paused the second time, the 
General walked slowly around the long 
desk, sat down next to the perspiring 
underling, and said: “All right, now 
give me all the arguments against your 
proposition.” By the time the confer- 
ence was concluded, the officer said 
Gruenther knew more about the propo- 
sition than he did. 


“Mark Clark’s 


Gruenther’s head is actually a filing 
cabinet of every top secret this country 
possesses, for he has been, since VJ-Day, 
one of the key planners of this country’s 
military answer to signs of Russian ag- 
gression. After his successes in the Afri- 
can, Sicilian, and Italian campaigns in 
World War II, he became, successively, 
deputy in governing 
Austria; deputy commandant of the Na- 
tional War College; director of the 100- 
man joint staff of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—or the “planner behind the plan- 
ners”; and then assistant chief of staff 
for plans. During the war, he became a 
major general at forty-three years old, 
the youngest then in the Army; today 
he is an odds-on favorite to become 
Army Chief of Staff some day. 

But there is another, nonmilitary, side 
to Gruenther, in which he is just as 
proficient, and, in this country, perhaps 
better known. In the slightly more peace- 
ful world of bridge players, Gruenther 
is an awe-inspiring hero. He is not 
merely one of the best bridge players in 
the country—he is a master at “psychic 
bidding”’—but he is nationally famous as 
the so-called “Judge Landis of Contract 
Bridge.” 

Before World War II, when he was 
teaching at West Point, Gruenther’s 
knowledge of the game got around, and 
soon he was in demand to umpire 
eastern championship matches at $100 
a night. He umpired the Lenz-Culbert- 
son “classic,” then known as the “world 
series of bridge” and his book, Dupli- 
cating Contract Complete—A Guide to 
Playing In and Conducting All Dupli- 
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Gen. Eisenhower and his “right arm,” Gen. Alfred Gruenther, as they 
left. for conferences with members of North Atlantic Treaty countries 





cate Bridge Contests—becaine the stand- 
ard work on the subject. 

In 1940, the thirteenth annual Vander- 
bilt Cup Tournament in New York was 
moved up a whole month so that 
Gruenther, then a captain in the Field 
Artillery and stationed in Texas, could 
be on hand. What Gruenther did that 
amazed and pleased bridge tournament 
players was to put the contests under 
iron-clad_ military discipline. Once, 
Gruenther penalized Oswald Jacoby for 
being a couple of minutes late for a 
Vanderbilt Cup match. Another time, he 
threw Julius Goldman clean out of com- 
petition—Goldman had walked in eight 
minutes late—for a cup that Goldman 
put up himself. 

“Nobody who wasn’t in bridge before 
Gruenther can understand what he did 
for it,” bridge star P. Hal Sims once 
said, “Here he was, the greenest little 
blond lieutenart you ever shook hands 
with, and we were all biting, scratching 
exhibitionists, every one of us. The 
tournaments used to be brawls, with the 
director yelling, ‘you’re right! You're 
wrong, and everybody then turning 
from biting and scratching each other 
to biting and scratching him, But 
Gruenther would get up quietly and say, 
‘I will read the rule,’ and that would be 
the end of it. Nobody seemed to have 
much to argue about after he came into 
the picture.” 

The science of global military tactics 
—and the intricacies of bridge—were re- 
mote from Gruenther when he grew up 
in the small Nebraska town of Platte 
Center, where he was the oldest of six 
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children born to Christian Gruenther, 
editor of the weekly Platte Center Sig- 
nal, and his wife, the former Mary Shea. 
In fact, as a high school junior, the boy 
wrote an indignant editorial for the 
Signal, protesting to Congrcss against 
the spending of some $250,000,000 on 
the military establishment. He consid- 
ered it wasteful in peacetime. Thirty- 
five years Jater, again in peacetime, 
Gruenther was trying to figure out how 
the U.S. Army could get along on a 
good many billions of dollars, in a world 
continually threatened by Communist 
aggression. 


HEN Gruenther finished high 

WwW schooling at St. Thomas Military 
Academy, in Minnesota, he accepted an 
appointment to West Point “just to make 
my father happy.” Always a fast man 
with a problem, particularly one involv- 
ing mathematics, he took so well to the 
scholastic life at West Point that he was 
graduated fourth in a class of 277 on 
Nov. 1, 1918. However, when the Armis- 
tice followed eleven days later, the Army 
found it was overstocked with second 
lieutenants and Gruenther’s class was 
sent back to the academy for an extra 
year, In 1922 he married Grace Crum, 
who was secretary of the Fort Knox off- 
cers club and a bridge player. They have 
two sons, Richard, who is recuperating 
from wounds suffered in Korea; and 
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Donald, who teaches at West 
Both are captains. 

In the slow-moving peacetime Army 
after World War I, promotions were 
few and it took Gruenther sixteen years 
to rise to captain. For eight years, he 
made a local reputation as instructor 
and assistant professor of mathematics 
and electricity at West Point. Most of 
the other years were spent in taking 
special studies at various command and 
staff schools. 

He first displayed his ability as a field 
planner during the Louisiana maneuv- 
ers in 1941, the first large-scale war 
games in many years. Lieut. Gen. Leslie 
J. McNair, commander of the Army 
Ground Forces, decided quickly that 
the young major was “capable of a much 
higher command.” In October of that 
year, Gruenther was made deputy chief 
of staff for the Third Army, commanded 
by Lieut. Gen. Walter Krueger, and 
including Eisenhower, then a brigadicr 
general, as chief of staff. In December, 
Gruenther became chief of staff of 
Krueger’s Army and the following Au- 
gust “Ike” called “Al” to London to be 
his deputy at Allied Force Headquarters. 


Point. 


RUENTHER worked with Eisen- 

hower against Marshal Rommel’s 
armies in North Africa, then was trans- 
ferred to Mark Clark’s staff for the sub- 
sequent important amphibious landings 
at Salerno and Anzio. On the sea trip 
from Africa to the Salerno invasion, 
Gruenther, a devout Catholic, got all the 
Catholics aboard the command ship “An- 
can” to come out on deck for daily 
afternoon prayers conducted by the 
chaplain. 

During the long struggle up the penin- 
sula of Italy, Gruenther read every re- 
port that came into the Fifth Army and 
made many of the important decisions, 
leaving Clark free to make frequent 
reconnoitering trips along the front lines 
in a Piper Cub. Gruenther had the 
knack of driving his men as hard as 
himself at headquarters, without having 
them resent the pressure. He was an 
exacting superior. “You never dared go 
to him with sloppy work,” one officer 
recalls, “But you didn’t feel sore if he 
ate you out—as he would—for a poor job. 
You just felt ashamed of yourself. He 
was always fair to us.” 

It took a warm, understanding, and 
imaginative officer to deal with the 
many nationalities involved in the Ital- 
ian campaign, and Gruenther filled the 
bill. His accomplishments during these 
years were summed up when he was 
given an oak leaf cluster to the D.S.M. 
with this citation: 

“Maj. Gen. A. M, Gruenther served 
with conspicuous distinction . . . he 
forged the Fifth Army Staff into an 

(Continued on page 68) 
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e Is Iran next on the Soviet timetable? That 
is the important question of the day. Judging 
from the course of recent events, the question 
calls for an affirmative answer. Britain is almost 
certain of losing its oil concessions, and Russia, 
which shares a fifteen hundred mile border with 
Iran, is daily increasing its prestige. Soviet Rus- 
sia is pushing its advantage for two reasons: It 
needs Iran’s oil for its army, and secondly, it 
wants Iran’s ports on the Caspian Sea for the 
eventual conquest of the Middle East. 


The fight for Iran, so far, has been on the 
propaganda level, and unfortunately, we are 
losing. The oil crisis with Britain has provided 
fuel for Communist propaganda. Radio programs 
are beamed into Iran daily, and the theme always 
centers around Western exploitation. Red films 
with Persian titles help this cause. Added to all 
of this, Iran feels that the West has let her down 
since the end of the war. With all of this in 


mind, it is natural for thinking people to ask: 
Is Iran next? 
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A Sign Picture Story 


One of the two principal reasons Russia has cov- At Agha Jari, the oil workers’ children attend 
etous eyes on Iran—oil. This small border nation school financed by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
has the largest known oil deposits in the world. Natural gas from refineries burns in background. 


The royal summer residence of Babol-sar. The At Teheran, the guards have been doubled around 
Reds are capitalizing on the tremendous dis- the official parliamentary buildings. They are 
crepancies between Iranian wealth and poverty. on the alert for any attempted assassinations. 
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Will Iran Be Next? 


Crowds in the streets of Teheran pass a cinema Students in Teheran learn the truth about us 
howing one of the latest Soviet-imported films. in an American-sponsored library. Russia (across 


usual, it is replete with Red propaganda. border) tries to offset it with radio programs. 


Setween Russia and Iran there is a 1500-mile The Iranian army is poorly equipped and trained. 
border. The Iranian military has such token Desertions are frequent. The man above, with 
yutposts as above. The Red army could walk in. the civilian hat, is an apprehended deserter. 
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A Sign Picture Story 


Ruins from last war still remain in Iran. The 
Allies used Iranian bases, and Iranians feel that 
they got plenty of scars but no thanks for their help. 





Only a Russian “caviar” factory, but picture- 
taking was forbidden. One of the many ventures 
the Reds have staked out along the wide border. 
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The Iranians left off building when war threat- 
ened. Above, a half-built house in no-man’s-land 
between Iran and Russia on the Caspian Sea. 


A Russian worker who is employed in the caviar 
factory on the border. On off hours, he comes 
into Iran as official Communist organizer and spy. 
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N° ONE would ever suspect that 
gruff old Father Dan was a roman- 
tic soul. In his somewhat greenish cas- 
sock, with frayed cuffs and soup-stained 
front, appropriately matched by 
lumpy pair of unpolished shoes, Father 
Dan didn’t exactly measure up to the 
conventional picture of a great lover. 
\t least that is what Mary and Jim were 
thinking as he led them back to the 
rectory door after making the arrange- 
ments for the announcement of their 


i) 


You could have knocked me over 
with a feather,” Mary excitedly told her 
sister Dot later in the evening, “when 
he said to us, almost tenderly, ‘I want 
to talk to you about the most wonderful 
love story in the history of the world.’ ” 

it really was wonderful, the way he 
told it,” 
“During that half-hour in the rectory 
parlor I learned more about our old 
and about real love than I ever 
learned from all his sermons,” 

It's funny now that I think about 
it,” Mary confessed, “but, you know, I 
never thought Father Dan knew any- 
° about love!” 

Chen, bit by bit, and helping each 
ther along the way, Mary and Jim told 
Dot the whole story of their interview 

h an aging pastor whose-heart and 

would be eternally young. 

\s he had done so many times before, 
Father Dan got under way by reaching 
New Testament. He knew the 
whole page of St. Paul’s epistle by heart, 
but the old man had a flare for the 
dramatic and he had a way of creating 
in atmosphere of holy expectancy as he 
turned over the pages to that familiar 
place in the Ephesians. He always told 
them, quite simply at first, that Our 
Lord’s love for redeemed humanity was 
the pattern for every Christian marriage. 

Many a prospective bride had felt 
the searching glance of his warm eyes 
as he looked up from the page while he 
read: “Let wives be subject to their 
husbands as to the Lord; because a 
husband is head of the wife, just as 
Christ is head of the Church, being Him- 
self Saviour of the body.” Then turning 
to the would-be husband, he would 
preface his reading of the Apostle’s ad- 
monition to husbands by remarking that 
in Christian marriage a wife is not a 
slave to be cheapened by abuse but a 
dear companion to be cherished by love, 
even as Christ cherishes His Bride, the 
Church, which is made up of all of us. 
He could put a tone of almost lyrical 
joy in his voice as he read that solemn 
injunction to husbands: . “Husbands, 
love your wives, just as Christ also loved 
the Church and delivered Himself up 


pastol 


for his 
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Jim chimed in thoughtfully. | 


Pledved 


OE LE TEIN ES ae to 


fo a Cross 


The most wonderful thing about marriage is 


not what you read in slick fiction and smart ads. It 


is something great and holy like Christ 


by AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C.P. 


for her that He might sanctify her . 
that He might present the Church to 
Himself in all her glory, not having spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing, but that 
she might be holy and without blemish.” 
Finally, as he was closing the book, he 
would utter in the near whisper of a 
hushed reverence those words which had 
challenged his contemplative soul: “This 
is a great mystery—I mean in reference 
to Christ and to the Church.” 


T WAS not a stilted routine with old 
Father Dan. He really was in love. 
And he could warm up to the prospect 
of telling each new couple about their 
wonderful career in wedded Christian 
love because he himself was so joyously 
conscious of being a part of - Christ's 
own Bride, the Church, whose nuptials 
with her heavenly Bridegroom will be 
celebrated throughout the unfading years 
of eternity. Their wedded love, he 
would tell them, was designed by their 
Father in heaven to be a living represen- 
tation or a miniature relfving of the most 
beautiful love story ever planned in the 
mind of God. Their romance in Christ 
was meant to be a small-scale portrayal 
of Christ’s own romance with the re- 
deemed human race, whom He espoused 
when it was yet unlovely in its sinful- 
ness, whom He beautified by His own 
life-giving grace, whom He now makes 
one flesh with Himself as His Bride 
continues to grow in holiness, and who 
in the mature loveliness of her full- 
grown stature will be the glory of His 
heavenly household as He presents her 
to His Father throughout the eternal 
years. 
The marriage of Mary and Jim would 
be a sacrament precisely because their 
wedded life would be a vital symbol of 


this all-important romance between 
God’s Incarnate Son and His human 
Bride. This is what would make their 
marriage so holy, Holier even than the 
marriages of saints who lived before the 
time of Our Lord, The marriage of 
Mary and Jim, considered just as a 
marriage and apart from their personal 
worthiness or unworthiness, would be 
holier than the marriage of Jacob and 
Rachel, or Sara and Tobias, or even 
Joachim and Anne. It would be a “great 
mystery—in ‘reference to Christ and to 
the Church.” 

“Father Dan was really steamed up 
about selfishness in marriage, wasn’t 
he, Mary?” 

“He certainly was. And, you know, 
Jim, I don’t think I'll ever forget how 
neatly he summed up his answer to it 
all. Remember how Le said, ‘When you 
pledge yourselves to one another in 
Christian marriage, you pledge yourself 
to the Cross of Christ.’ ” 

Mary had surely seized the kernel of 
Father Dan’s instruction. Christian mar- 
riage, like every sacrament, is a com- 
memoration of Calvary, the fountain- 
head of all our spiritual blessings. A 
man and woman wedded in Christ are 
pledged to show forth to the world a 
human memorial of that great romance 
which was consummated and given its 
spiritual fecundity on a cross of pain. 
“It was on the tree of the Cross,” wrote 


‘Pope Pius XII, “that He entered into 


the possession of His Church, that is, 
all members of His Mystical Body; for 
they would not have been united to 
this Mystical Body through the waters 
of Baptism except by the salutary virtue 
of the Cross, by which they had been 
already brought‘ under the complete 
sway of Christ.” 
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The love of the Model Bridegroom 
was a costly love in terms of self-ef- 
facement. He emptied Himself that His 
Bride might be born and might one 
day be found flawlessly beautiful, That 
she might be wise, He appeared as a 
fool. That she might be strong, He 
- looked like a victim of weakness. That 
she might hold her head high in honor 
before God, He died in public disgrace. 

And His grateful Bride can never 
forget that suffering is inseparable from 
the story of His love for her. With en- 
raptured soul she always remembers that 
He alone among all living lovers has a 
heart that is physically wounded by love. 
She knows that all her life, and all her 
beauty, and all her fruitfulness have 
sprung from His opened side. Ever 
dwelling in spirit on Calvary, she sings 
in the words of her son, Augustine, 
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This is a great mystery | 


to Christ 


mean in reference 


and to the Church” (Ephes. 5:32 





“Here the second Adam, having bowed 
His head, slept on the cross so that a 
spouse might be formed for Him from 
that which flowed from the side of the 
Sleeper. O death by which the dead are 
reborn! What is more cleansing than 
this saving blood! What brings health so 
surely as this open wound!” 

Nor does she rebel against her own 
career on a cross. Whether she sings 
with the voices of her saints in triumph 
or whether she moans with the an- 
guished cries of her children in a vale 
of tears, the Bride of Christ remembers 
that the full splendor of her love is 
reached only through a God 
planned the story that way. 

So when Mary and Jim pledge them- 
selves to mirror the love of Christ and 
His Spouse, they inevitably pledge 
themselves to daily contact with a cross. 


cross. 


Partners in a holy Christian love can 
no more expect to escape the pattern 
of self-sacrifice designed on Calvary than 
a mirror can hope to stop reflecting 
the image of the reality before it. 


OMETIMES Father Dan would use an 
example to make all this plainer to 
young folk. He used to say that he stole 
the thought from St. Teresa and gave it 
a few flourishes of his own, The king- 
dom of grace, he would say, could be 
imagined as a hollow crystal. In the 
very heart of the crystal stood Calvary’s 
hilltop where the wounded Bridegroom 
was hanging on a cross, Every Christian 
couple who pledged themselves to a 
union of souls in one flesh were like 
one tiny facet of the crystal; and each 
of the many facets in the crystalline 
kingdom reflected its own distinctively 
beautiful aspect of the inexhaustible 
loveliness of Christ. Because He was at 
the center of the kingdom, it could not 
be otherwise than that each facet of 
the crystal should mirror the crucified 
love of the perfect Bridegroom. And 
then one day when the many-sided crys- 
tal will have come to the fullness of its 
growth, the fusing of its countless living 
facets into one most faithful image of 
the crucified Lover will present to the 
whole heavenly court the spotless Bride 
of God’s Incarnate Son. 

When Our Lord came upon this earth 
to espouse humanity, He said with the 
straightforwardness of His unearthly 
love, “I am come that you might have 
life, and have it more abundantly.” And 
to give us that life, He died on a cross. 
When a man and woman stand before 
the altar of God to exchange their mar- 
riage vows in Christ, they too say im- 
plicitly to one another, “I am come that 
you may have life, and have it more 
abundantly”—increased physical life if 
God wants to give them physical parent- 
hood, increased emotional and intellec- 
tual life through their mutual enrich- 
ment of personality in wedded love, but, 
above all, increased spiritual life through 
the sacramental graces. And this life 
also is paid for on a cross. 

Maybe that is why there was so much 
unction in Father Dan’s voice the day 
Mary and Jim were about to utter their 
marriage vows and heard him read those 
words of the wedding ritual: “And be- 
cause these words involve such solemn 
obligations, it is most fitting that you 
rest the security of your wedded life 
upon the great principle of self-sacrifice. 
And so you begin your married life by 
the voluntary and complete surrender 
of your individual lives in the interest 
of that deeper and wider life which you 
are to have in common.” 
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Sears 


Mao Tse-tung’s Secret Police can 
terrorize you. But so can little girls— 


if they are a court and you are on trial 





People’s Court— 





E WERE standing at the table, 

ready to say grace before lunch, 
when the pull-bell rang at the gate. 
We watched out the window as little 
San Mei lifted the latch and six girls 
stepped briskly into the courtyard. The 
six of them marched up to the house 
door and asked for Sister Maria Lor- 
etto 


The door was just outside of the 
dining room, so we were able to hear 
what they said. They wanted Sister 
Maria Loretto, Sister Jane Marie, and 
myself at the auditorium. Sister Jane 
Marie had gone to the door with Sister 
Maria Loretto and received the message 
direct. Sister Maria Loretto stepped into 
the dining room and told me: “They 


want you too. You had better go.” 

All of these girls we had taught and 
worried over. Some of them we had 
fed. Now, here they were standing stiff- 
backed and severe, acting as subpoena- 
servers and a police escort. 

\t least one of them felt more kindly 
than she dared look. For, as they mo- 
tioned us on ahead of them, she man- 
aged to whisper: “Better to go. Better 
to go. Get it over with.” 

\s we walked down the street, we 
were watched by silent people standing 
in doorways or staring shyly out of 
windows. For the past three days, they 
had heard the shouts , rocketing out 
into the street from the auditorium and 
reaching us at the convent a block 
away. They were afraid, too. All this 
power.in the hands of children who 
could only use it badly! And in China, 
where every tradition was against it. 

As we stepped into the auditorium, 
the excited, gasping buzz of schoolgirl 
conversation—age ten to twenty—was 
shut off as if somebody closed a door 
on it. Three hundred heads pivoted 
around toward us, and then everybody 
began to scream and shout. 

‘Get the American imperialists. Down 
with the Americans. Get Laopao (Old 
Beschel).” 

We had entered the auditorium 
through an entrance which was in front 
and to the right of the audience. In 
front-center was a high desk with two 
girls standing at it, both of them stu- 
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dents. One was Miss Chang Wen Hsiu; 
the other, Miss Wu Kao Ying. Across 
the room, with their backs to the front 
wall and facing the audience, sat six 
men-teachers, warming their hands over 
pans of glowing charcoal and looking 
slyly aloof, as if this were entirely the 
students’ idea and they had nothing to 
do with it. 

Sitting with these teachers, and appear- 
ing as detached as they and’ as much 
intent on his hand-warming, was the 
Communist boss of the school, Li Tungsi 
(Comrade Li). Li was a short, slight 
man with a satanic look. Passing 
foreigners on the street, he would 
neither speak nor glance at them. But 
he exuded a venom that any foreigner 
could feel. 

Between the teachers and the audi- 
ence was a table at which sat two 
secretaries. 

One of the girls motioned us to a 
bench against the front wall to the 
left of the desk. So that we faced the 
audience as the men-teachers did, but 
on the opposite side of the room. 


E ROSE and waved his hand to quiet 
the screaming. When it died down 
enough to enable him to be heard, he 
said: “I would like to say something. 
May I have your permission?” A loud, 
chanted “Yes” came bursting from the 
kids. 

“Wouldn't it be better to take only 
one of them now? We can take the 
other two some time later.” The girls 
seemed doubtful. There were a few 
scattered yells of: “Take them all now. 
Get them all now.” 

“But don’t you think it would be 
wiser—we could do it better—if we took 
only one? How about taking Laopao 
(Old Beschel)?” That decided them. 
They screamed: “Yes, let’s take Laopao.” 

That is how Li spoke, whenever he 
addressed them, for the next two hours 
and a half—leading them, forcing them, 
but pretending to be only a follower 
and servant to them. 

Li, mistaking Sister Maria Loretto 
for me, pointed at her and said: “To- 
day we will take Laopao.” I corrected 
him. “J am Laopao.” He motioned to 


Sister Maria Loretto and Sister Jane 
and said: “You two go home then until 
we call you.” 

When Sister Maria Loretto wanted 
to stay with me, Li, with both hands, 
made a gesture of sweeping them out 


_ of the room, a gesture of finality and 


contempt. 

Having started things moving, Li 
walked back to the group of teachers, 
sat down, and resumed that slow hand- 
fluttering over the charcoal pans. Miss 


Chang Wen Hsiu took over as Chair- 
lady. 


HAD taught Miss Chang, and she 

had been a friend of mine. She 
had graduated from Junior High and 
was now in Senior High. Part of her 
schooling had been financed by the 
Sisters. 

She had gotten into the Communist 
Party by the familiar method of be- 
trayal, proclaiming at a public meeting 
that her mother was a degenerate and 
an opium smoker. For this perverted 
proof of Party devotion, she had been 
made Student Representative at the 
school. So, here she was, businesslike 
and detached, presiding over the perse- 
cution of an old friend. 

Miss Chang rapped on the desk and 
asked: “Does anyone have a complaint 
against Laopao?” To the left of the 
desk and midway down the auditorium, 
a hand went up. 

“You,” said Miss Chang, pointing 
a permission. A fine-looking, well-built 
girl rose from the bench, stepped up 
on it as if it were a platform, and be- 


gan to sob loudly into her handkerchief. © 


She was Rosemary Huang. Rosemary 
was a refugee from Anhwei Province 
during the Japanese War in 1939. She, 
her mother, and two brothers had 
walked more than three hundred miles 
to Yuanling, where the mission took 
them in. Rosemary was now fifteen and 
was still being supported by the Church. 
She had been taught at our school 
but was a very slow student. 

She allowed herself time for a good 
cry, then tapered off with a snuffle or 
two and a few dabs at her eyes. 


“Sometimes I had to sweep the floor,” | 
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she said, and the thought of it seemed 
to break her heart, for she ducked her 
face into the handkerchief again and 
shook with emotion. Gasps of sympathy 
swished up from girls, apparently 
planted in various parts of the room. 

“I had to wash my clothes, and 
sometimes I was forced to sew them 
when they were torn.” Again she lost 
control, plunged her face into the 
handkerchief, and rocked with sobs. 
This brought more gasps of sympathy. 

Her report of writing-exercises and 
being kept after school in punishment 
for cutting-up and neglect of study so 
exhausted her that she had to be helped 
down from her little stage and com- 
forted. 

Rosemary's performance left me weak. 
As a student she was bad. But as an 
actress she was very, very good. She 
certainly put herself across with the 
girls. 

During all this, the secretaries took 
down her story, and Li and the men- 
teachers wore small, complacent smiles 
and continued that slow, hand-washing 
gesture over the pleasant heat of the 
charcoal pans. The kids were doing all 
right. 


V HEN Rosemary stepped down, 

three or four hands went up. Miss 
Chang recognized a slight, alert-looking 
girl named Liu Rita. 

Liu Rita had deserted the Faith and 
was consorting with a Communist. She 
was one of those shallow characters who 
are swayed more by bread and butter 
or a slap on the back than by decency 
and right. 

Her story was that I had taken money 
and stockings from her. I was startled 
until, after jogging my memory and 
uncoloring some of her facts, I wryly 
remembered. She had gone to one of 
the missionaries and asked for money 
to buy stockings, claiming that she had 
none, which was untrue. When he 
gave her the money, she spent it on 
mien, a noodle delicacy that rates with 
Chinese children as candy does with 
Americans. 

I heard about the matter, salvaged 
what was left of the money, and told 
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her she would get stockings when she 
really needed them. 

The show had been obviously re- 
hearsed. Every time a charge was made, 
somebody would bob up like a cheer- 
leader, make a downward gesture with 
her fist, and shriek: “Down with the 
American imperialists,” or “Give it to 
Laopao.” The whole audience would 
break into a cheer. 

So that, when Liu Rita shouted: 
“Laopao stole money from me,” or when 
Rosemary sobbed: “I had to stay after 
school,” I had the terrifying experience 
of being roared at and accused by three 
hundred excited girls. 

I became fascinated with the way 
these children dug into their memory 


to rustle up the kind of stuff which 
they knew would please the Commu- 
nists. They seemed to be in a process 
of groping to revise their notions of 
good and bad in their swing from Ca- 
tholicism to Communism. They had a 
general idea of the Communist perver- 
sion of values. But they were not sure 
in individual cases. 

For instance, there was Miss Teo Yu 
Hua. She was a teacher and had been 
a pupil of mine. She had also been a 
particularly good friend of mine, before 
she and her two sisters joined the Party. 
Her complaint was: “Laopao tried to 
make Christians of us.” 

I remembered the first time I had 
seen Teo Yu Hua. She was a pretty 
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little thing, with a quiet disposition and 
a good home training. I had patted her 
on the head and said: “You would make 
a nice Christian,” and she had given me 


big, beaming, 


course, 


little-girl smile. Of 

we tried to make Christians of 

And we succeeded. And they 

loved it. But there was no secret about 
And no crime. 

But now, over there by the charcoal 
pans, with the veiled look and flutter- 
ng hands, was Li Tungsi. He made the 
difference. He was the one who stroked 
heads and granted favors now. He hated 
Christianity. And Teo Yu Hua was fum- 
bling for a way to please him. 

Miss Huang, a pagan girl who had 

en educated at the expense of the 
Bishop, accused me of putting the Nurs- 
ing School graduates out of the hospital 


them 








she owes us.” Rice is also a good propa- 
ganda line in China, and Miss Shi Suin 
Yu made sure it was not overlooked. 
At 1:30, Li walked over and spoke 
to Miss Chang. She hammered on the 
desk and announced: “Now we will hear 
what Laopao has to say for herself. Read 


.the first charge.” 


Rosemary Huang’s complaints were 
passed over, and one of the secretaries 
chanted out: “Liu Rita says that Laopao 
stole money from her.” The Chairlady 
turned to me and asked: “What have 
you to say to that?” 

I said: “Liu Rita lied to the mission- 
ary about the stockings and got money 
which some other girl needed.” 

That went on until 3:00 o’clock. Deny- 
ing, explaining away their vicious little 
accusations—twenty of them. Knowing 


Communion Sunday. A group of the girls, in the happier days 


before the Communists came. Liu Rita is indicated 


their graduation. Here again .was 
t groping for a case—any kind of a 
cas against us. 
We had insisted on graduates leaving 
.0spital when they finished train- 
For one reason. China needed 
everywhere. And these girls, with 
sxcellent professional equipment, 
hould learn to stand on their own feet. 
It was good for them and for their peo- 
ple. Nobody understood this better than 
little Li man, across the room, whom 
Miss Huang was trying so hard to please. 
One of the men-teachers accused me 
f permitting only foreigners to play the 
gan—another too obvious snatch at 
Communist propaganda line. 
Miss Shi Suin Yu, a teacher and 
former student, said to the Chairlady: 
“Ask her what she did with all the rice 
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that right meant nothing to these giddy 
children, plausibility meant nothing. 
They only wanted to get me. They had 
no faith in their own charges. But even 
that meant nothing. 

“We did not steal rice. We bought 
rice and gave it to people who needed 
it. In all good schools, the pupils must 
get permission to leave the grounds. An 
organ is an expensive and delicate mu- 
sical instrument, not a toy. Only those 
who have been trained should handle 
it. Nobody was forced to become a 
Christian.” 

At 3:00 o'clock, Li Tungsi got up and 
again went through the hypocrisy of 
subjection: “May I speak?” And again 
there was that chorus of acquiescence 
from three hundred throats. Li said: 
“Laopao does not give the right answers. 





What shall we do? Shall we take her 
case to the magistrate?” Screams of “Yes” 
from all over the hall. “Shall we send 
a record of ‘these charges?” “Yes.” 

Li, with a toss of his head, indicated 
the door. Clutching the rosary in my 
pocket, my knees shaking, I walked out. 

But I walked out with a depressing 
conviction. 

Red terrorism and propaganda had 
done a terribly efficient job. In a few 
months, they had killed the faith and 
goodness and honor which for years we 
had been building in the hearts of these 
girls. 

How did they do it? The usual way 
—by flattery and social intimidation. 
With the armies that carried guns came 
the Red Propaganda Corps. 

Strange girls began to hang out around 
the school and mix with our students. 
“Nice” girls who knew things, whose 
poise and experience immediately yielded 
a crop of innocent admirers. 

They attended classes. The Sisters 
could not prevent them. They organized 
jolly groups of ten, headed by a captain, 
groups which discussed the idealistic 
things Communists use to give their 
“fronters” a sense of messianic impor- 
tance. 

Of course, the weaker characters de- 
voured this exaltation. The stronger 
ones were ostracised and talked about, 
until they became unsure and compliant. 

A final edge was honed onto their dis- 
position by the three-day convention in 
the school auditorium. Their emotional 
build-up resulted in the trial. That is 
how it happened. No mystery to it. 


HERE were, however, two cheer- 
ful features about my experience. 
One was Paula Huang. On my left, 
all during the trial, sat Paula. She was 
a daily communicant. She was defiantly 
religious. She was sick. And she was 
brave. After the girls finished with me, 
she was to get the works. But apparently 
she was spending her time feeling sorry 
for me and not thinking of herself. As 
I glanced to my right, I could see that 
evil man, Li, smirking over the charcoal 
pans. But as I looked to my left, there 
beside me was this calm, prayerful little 
soul, Paula, casting her lot with God. 
The other cheerful feature developed 
next day. A little girl, whose name I 
had better not tell, sidled up to me and 
said: “Sister, you got an awful lot of 
merit yesterday.” 

I hope so. But wasn’t it grand that, 
after all the months of Red coddling 
and all the shrieking excitement of the 
trial, this dear little thing weighed my 
adventure in the light of eternity and 
was reminding me not to forget that 
angle. 

Perhaps the Reds are not as efficient 
as they seem. 
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The New Plays 


SEVENTEEN, a musical comedy based on the ever-popular 
Booth Tarkington story of adolescent problems, is a beguil- 
ing and very funny show. It has all the charm and humor of 
the original with some lively musical interludes to brighten 
up the duller portions of Willie Baxter’s violent infatuation. 
The young romantics of. 1907 are brought to attractive and 
sparkling life by a talented cast of. comparative unknowns. 
Kenneth Nelson is the love-stricken Willie and Ann Crowley, 
the blonde baby-talking object of his affections. Together 
they project the comedy and the poignancy of the situation 
in refreshing style. Harrison Muller, as a brash dancing lad 
from Yale, stops the show with an eccentric dance routine, 
as do Maurice Ellis and Alonzo Bosan in a brief appearance 
as the Baxter family retainers. Doris Dalton, Frank Albert- 
son, King Calder, and Penny Bancroft are fine as bewitched, 
bothered, and bewildered parents, while Betty Jane Seagle 
is a composite of those kid sisters who make life miserable 


for young men in the first flush of puppy love. Although the 
score is less than sensational, it is serviceable, and the physi- 


cal features of the production are effectively colorful. 
Sprightly, wholesome, and completely enjoyabl¢, you'll enjoy 
every minute of this ageless comedy. It is the most refreshing 
musical on Broadway this summer. 
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Kenneth Nelson entertains 
Ann Crowley and friends 


in the musical, “Seventeen” 





by JERRY COTTER 


Joe E. Brown's return to Broadway after a twenty-five-year 


absence saves COURTIN’ TIME, a pedestrian musical ver- 
sion of the Eden Phillpotts novel, The Farmer's Wife. His 
genial manner and easy-going style make a commonplace 
comedy seem far more pleasant than it is. There is some 
humor in the picture of a middle-aged widower courting the 
eligible ladies of his town, but most of the laughs spring 
from Brown's’ manner of delivering even the most flaccid 
lines. Running him a close second is Carmen Mathews, an 
actress of dignity and depth, who turns in the comedy per- 
formance of the season as the local spinster. Enraptured by 
the farmer’s proposal, she sings one of the show’s hit songs, 
“Golden Moment.” But, like the others, she turns him down, 
Marred occasionally by suggestive lyrics and off-key attempts 
to be risqué, the production is most enjoyable when Brown 
is projecting his amiable personality across the footlights or 
in the fleeting scene when Miss Mathews has her moment of 
triumph. 


Reviews in Brief 


Belated tribute is paid to the men of the Navy's Underwater 
Demolition teams in THE FROGMEN, a fascinating saga 
of underwater warfare. The “paddlefoot commandos,” who 
served as spearheads of every Allied invasion from Sicily 








to Okinawa, had one of World War II’s most hazardous 
assignments. As pre-invasion scouts they had to chart land- 
ing beaches, deactivate underwater obstacles, and dynamite 
submarine pens, This film salute to their bravery is one of 
the most exciting war movies yet made. Not only are the 
action scenes among the most thrilling ever filmed under- 
water, but the dramatic conflict on the surface is convincingly 


developed. Richard Widmark, Dana Andrews, Gary Merrill, 
Jeffrey Hunter, Warren Stevens, and Bob Patten are fine as 
the fighting mermen in this excellent family picture. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


fice receipts indicate that Dean Martin and Jerry 
ire now among the nation’s comedy favorites, so this 
yn THAT'S MY BOY is a minority report. The zany 

caper against a campus background, but their 
routines are familiar and their antics struck this reviewer 
; being far from hilarious.. This time Lewis vainly at- 
ipts to please his father by making football history. The 
ulting fracas has been designed solely for the adult Martin- 
fans. Ruth Hussey and Eddie Mayehoff are over- 


} 


whelmed by it all. (Paramount) 
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MARK OF THE RENEGADE spins a conventional yarn 
of swashbuckling adventure against the colorful background 

irly California. It presents Ricardo Montalban doing 
a Fairbanks imitation as a renegade who foils a plot against 


the young Republic. Filmed in Technicolor, this has all 
the dash and swagger that adult adventure fans seek, plus 
good performances by Montalban, J. Carrol Naish, and 
Gilbert Roland. It is a relaxing summer charade. (Universal- 
International) 


A provocative study, beautifully acted and sympathetically 
handled, THE BROWNING VERSION will please adults 
seeking that something “different” in motion picture enter- 
tainment 


Often more effective than the stage presentation of 


Terrence Rattigan’s story, much of the credit belongs to 
Michael Redgrave’s understanding portrayal of the seedy, 
defeated English teacher who feels he is a failure. He suc- 





Richard Widmark and other “paddlefoot com- 
mandos” prepare for action in “The Frogmen” 
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ceeds in arousing audience sympathy for a man who has 
given his life for a cause that ultimately seems unworthy. 
His final triumph is a moving and dramatic one. Jean Kent, 
as the bitter, unfaithful wife of a lowly form teacher, is 
perhaps a bit too modish and brassy for the assignment, 
but Nigel Patrick is convincing as a young professor who 
falls under her influence, and Ronald Howard, son of Leslie, 
stands out in his brief scenes’ as a young man starting a 


teaching career. This is superior adult material, (Universal- 
International) 


ACE IN THE HOLE aims its grim dart at the sensation- 
seeking elements of the national press. Forcefully and graph- 
ically, it details the case of an unscrupulous reporter who 
sacrifices an innocent man’s life for a headline. The victim 
has been pinioned in a cave-in and his rescue is deliberately 
delayed so that the ambitious news-hawk can develop a sen- 
sational story. 

This is far too grim and lurid without any moral or 
dramatic justification for overemphasis. It is one of the star 
exhibits in the list of reasons why audiences stay home. The 
average Moviegoer gets more than his share of such episodes 
in his daily paper. There is no logical reason why he should 
pay inflated admission prices to see more of the same on 
the screen, (Paramount) 


WARPATH gallops down a well-trod road in pitting the 
U. S. Cavalry against hostile Indians, but it is an exciting 
trip. Edmond O’Brien, Dean Jagger, Forrest Tucker, and 
Harry Carey, Jr., act out some familiar dramatic scenes, but 
when the camera pans to the clashes between the troops and 
Indians, interest perks up. This is not for the young out- 
door fans even though the pounding hoofs and war cries 


often drown out the hero’s campaign for vengeance. 
(Paramount) 


When attention is centered on the myriad background de- 
tails of life in India, THE RIVER is an absorbing motion 
picture. It is less satisfactory in handling Rumer Godden’s 
novel, but that is a minor flaw in a unique experience. 
Filmed entirely in West Bengal, the picture is the first ‘to 
capture the physical aspects and the spiritual facets of a 


Joel McCrea and Dean Stockwell appear in “Cattle 
Drive,” departure from run-of-the-mill Westerns 
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heterogeneous country which today stands at the cross-roads. 
Director Jean Renoir guided his Technicolor camera with 
considerable artistry and has caught both the flaming beauty 
and the surface calm of the land. Poverty and misery have 
eluded his eye in this endeavor to present one side of a 
chameleon canvas. Just as in the huge tapestry that is India, 
the individual moments of high emotion, misery, love, and 
death become mere incidents in this lengthy story of life on 
the banks of a sacred river. The players, Indian, American, 
Irish, and English, are completely convincing as they vie 
with the exotic backgrounds for attention. Nora Swinburne, 
Esmond Knight, Thomas E. Breen, Arthur Shields, Patricia 
Walters, Radha, Adrienne Corri, and Suprova Mukerjee are 
featured. 

The River is a motion picture you won't soon forget. 
It has power and charm in its brief glimpse of life in a 
turbulent land where ancient superstition and modern prog- 
ress struggle for supremacy. (United Artists) 


Walt Disney has scored again with his cartoon version of 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND, giving full play to the imagi- 
nation of his artists. The Lewis Carroll classic has undergone 
some visual changes in the Disney studio, but it remains a 
delightful romp through never-never land. The youngsters 
and the young in heart will be amply repaid for an hour spent 
with “Alice” on her fantastic excursion. Some famous voices 
are used on the sound track, and they add an impish note 
to an already infectious and sparkling picture, See it and 
take the family. (RKO-Radio-Disney) 


CATTLE DRIVE offers some novelty to the Western fans 
who have tired of the threadbare sagebrush formula. The 
young son of a railroad president wanders into the desert 
when their train stops to take on water and joins a group of 
cowboys herding cattle. Assigned to earn his keep by helping 
the cook, the arrogant youngster soon learns that co-opera- 
tion wins friendship. The capture of a wild horse and a 
spectacular cattle stampede provide the action highlights in 
this range thriller. Joel McCrea and Dean Stockwell are 
completely convincing as the cowboy and the youngster. 
(Universal-International) 


Ezio Pinza’s second motion picture, STRICTLY DISHON- 
ORABLE, gives him greater vocal opportunity but doesn’t 
indicate that the basso from the Met is movie material. 
Gounod’s “Le -Veau D’Or,” “Il Ritorno Di Cesare,” “Every- 
thing I Have is Yours” and “I'll See You in My Dreams” 
keep Pinza well occupied music-wise, but the plot of this 
comedy drama isn’t nearly as accommodating. Aside from its 
suggestiveness and familiar mishandling of a marital situa- 
tion, the film has added liabilities in a banal plot and gen- 
erally weak performances by the principals. Janet Leigh is 
co-starred, but Millard Mitchell contributes the best creative 
moments. (M-G-M) 


Theodore Dreiser’s An American Tragedy serves as the 
framework for A PLACE IN THE SUN, with Montgomery 
Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, and Shelley Winters filling in the 
triangle. This version of the headlined murder offers little 
in the way of a clear moral blueprint by extending undue 
sympathy to the young man who murders his factory-girl 
sweetheart when she stands in the way of his profitable mar- 
riage. Subtle shadings help create false values here. Of the 
players only Miss Winters manages to develop a three-dimen- 
sional character. Both Clift and Miss Taylor are obviously 
over their depth. (Paramount) 


Hollywood and Television 


With the inevitable integration of Hollywood and television 
in the offing, leaders of the motion picture industry are 
taking stock of the situation. Movies have been hard hit in 
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Radha in “The 
River,” based on 
Rumer Godden’s 
novel about life 
along the Ganges 


the past two years by a combination of inflation, the novelty 
of television, and buyer resistance to poor pictures. The 
public just isn’t in the market for the sort of intellectual 
and moral trash that they can tune out on the television 
set at home. 

When a really good picture is released, theaters bulge at 
the seams, but the duds are playing to empty houses. It 
should be the clearest of warnings for the upheaval ahead. To 
some in the motion picture industry it is a strong indication 
that the public is weary of shocks, jolts, and despair on the 
screen. The average family gets more than a healthy share 
of that in this morale-shattering age. It looks to the movies, 
and to video, for a few hours escape from atomic-age scares, 
ugly headlines about sex crimes and juvenile narcotics and 
the moral weaknesses in high places. When the motion pic- 
ture ladles out large doses of the same, it has distorted its 
primary purpose. 

One of the most heartening signs of the past few weeks 
is the development of views such as those expressed by Louis 
B. Mayer, who has just ended his long association with the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. Mayer has called for greater 
emphasis on the production of family pictures rather than 
propaganda movies and gory crime displays in which direc- 
tors strive to outdo each other in shocking the motion 
picture audience. 

These grim epics and the arty “message” movies may 
beguile the critics and a small coterie of the “intelligentsia.” 
They do not win the average audience. Clean comedies, 
wholesome musicals, and exciting adventure stories are the 
answer. There is room on the screen for every type of story 
provided it is handled with intelligence and taste. 

We've had a brief taste of what television is doing to 
the social and economic life of America. The time is not 
far off when its full impact on our cultural pattern will 
become evident. For good or bad, it will be a major factor 
in tomorrow's entertainment, political life, and education. 
The union of motion pictures and television has tremen- 
dous possibilities for good. Mishandled and misdirected, it 
can do an equal measure of harm. It is up to both indus- 
tries to exercise greater care in the selection of story mate- 
rial and ideas. The alternative might easily topple over the 
house of cards that is our present-day moral structure. 
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The Red Army. Local dissidents think twice because of its presence 


[HE outside world, the Commu- 

grip on East Germany appears 

ind unbreakable. In actual fact, 

t German Communist Party is in 

)f panic and uncertainty which 

i to the liquidation of the entire 

regime—if the West takes cau- 

yus advantage of its opportunity. Even 

West fails to make use of the con- 

ion, treason, and divided counsel 

which is sweeping the ranks of Moscow’s 

( lan stooges, the danger is past that 

Russia can create another Korea 

heart of Central Europe. If Stalin 

to take over West Germany, he 

do it himself with the Red Army. 

n no longer count on either the 

rage or the undivided loyalty of the 
German comrades. 

Admittedly these conclusions are at 

iance with much that is being written 

on the strength and power of the 

German regime, with its secret po- 

ts so-called People’s Police and 

ther paramilitary formations, its con- 

ntration camps, and its more or less 

ssful resurrection of the old Nazi 

tarist spirit among the restless youth 

of the area it controls. But general ac- 

nee of the invulnerability and 
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monolithic structure of the Communist 
cause in East Germany is a tribute to 
the success of the Red propagandists in 
selling this theme, not proof that it is 
an actual fact. 

A former German Communist, now 
living in this country, who was once 
one of the leaders of both the German 
party and the Communist International, 
suggested to the writer several months 
ago that the Red cause in the Soviet 
occupation zone was moribund. This 
suggestion was made on the basis of con- 
stant communication with political and 
personal friends inside the German 
Communist Party, men and women with 
intimate knowledge of the party's af- 
fairs and the schisms that wrack it. An 
invitation to meet some of these Com- 
munist leaders was eagerly accepted. 

So it was that a few weeks ago the 
writer sat down to lunch in Stuttgart 
with three German Communists. Two, 
a man and a woman, were high East 
German officials ostensibly in Stuttgart 
secretly on government or party busi- 
ness. The third was a local function- 
ary of the West German Communist 
Party. The picture of Communism in 
East Germany that follows was learned 
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in part from these people, in part 
from the German ex-Communist who 
is now an American resident. 

They depicted a limping, rusty party 
machine whose leaders. were at cross 
purposes with each other and with the 
men in the Kremlin while maintaining 
the fiction of unity before the outside 
world. None of the foremost Red lead- 
ers places trust or confidence ‘in any of 
his fellows. Some even dare to look 
askance at the Kremlin, condemning the 
Soviet bigwigs for forcing a pro-Russian 
rather than a pro-German program on 
the German comrades. 


HIS is the sort of attitude which 

results in a thoroughgoing purge of 
a satellite Communist party. Neverthe- 
less, until last August the German Com- 
munists had escaped the purges which 
have periodically decimated party ranks 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe since 1945. 
In the last week of August came the 
news that six prominent Soviet Zone 
Reds, and a handful of lesser fry, had 
been booted out of their party and gov- 
ernment jobs and into jails or concen- 
tration camps. Like their fellow purge 
victims elsewhere in Eastern Europe, 
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Red Ambassador, Semeonov, and Premier Grotewohl 


these Germans were condemned as un- 
reliable by their Soviet masters because 
they hark back to elements of the old 
pre-Hitler German Communist Party 
which were in frequent disagreement 
with Moscow. 

But there is a big difference. The 
purgees elsewhere in Eastern Europe, 
Kostov in Bulgaria or Rajk in Hungary, 
for example, represented a small minor- 
ity within the local Communist machine. 
Most Bulgarian or Hungarian or Polish 
Communists were Moscow-educated and 
Moscow-controlled. Only in Germany 
was the majority of top Communists 
Western-educated, more or less free from 
Russian domination, and, in fact, given 
to a somewhat patronizing attitude to- 
ward the Russian comrades. 

Take for example Paul Merker, one 
of the German purgees. This former 
member of the East German Politburo 
and former minister of agriculture in 
the Soviet Zone had nothing but con- 
tempt for the Russian overseers placed 
to superintend his activities. Merker, un- 
like the ordinary run of East European 
Red, considered himself and his fellow 
German Communists entirely fit to gov- 
ern along the most approved Marxist 
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lines without benefit of Russian advice. 


N ERKER was bold and courageous 

enough to make this attitude 
known. He was therefore purged, since 
the Russian-dominated group of German 
Reds, although small, controls the secret 
police. But the Russians did not dare 
carry the purge to its logical conclusion 
and liquidate all who thought like 
Merker, for the simple reason that in 
Germany this faction represents a ma- 
jority of.the most competent comrades. 
It is noteworthy that Gerhardt Eisler, 
another Western-oriented German Red, 
still maintains his party position al- 
though desperate attempts were made 
to get rid of him. Eisler, it will be re- 
membered, was for many years a top 
Comintern agent operating in the 
United States and in China. Placed un- 
der arrest in this country, he skipped 
bail a couple of years ago in a spectacu- 
lar dash for safety and came to light in 
East Germany as head of the Communist 
propaganda outfit. 

At the time of Merker’s arrest, Eisler 
too was slated for oblivion or worse. He 
was in such perilous straits that he 
thought of escaping in reverse and re- 





* 
A special Sign cor- 
respondent icils of his 
findings in East Germany 
where Communists are 
few in numbers, but 
independent; reluc- 
tant to take orders 
from Stalin and his 


slaves at the Kremlin 


by LEONARD J. 
SCHWEITZER 


turning to the United States, where all 
he had to face was a stiff jail sentence. 
But Eisler is a slippery customer and 
more than a match for the rather stupid 
coterie of Moscow’s sycophants in East- 
ern Germany. He bought time and at 
least temporary safety by coolly de- 
nouncing as a spy the German head of 
the Russian secret police in Germany. 
It is symptomatic of the confusion in 
Moscow over which faction to back that 
this man is now a not too uncomfortable 
prisoner in Moscow. If the Russians de- 
cide to back the Merker-Eisler group, 
his fate is sealed. If they eventually de- 
cide to crack down on this group in toto 
he probably will be released. For the 
same reason, Merker has not yet been 
liquidated and the Russians have al- 
lowed one of his friends, the minister of 
education in an East German state who 
was also scheduled for the purge, to es- 
cape into West Germany where he now 
lives “underground” but in constant 
contact with his associates in the East, 
Theoretically the government of East 
Germany is a coalition of Communists 
and: Socialists. Indeed the premier is 
Otto Grotewohl, an old Socialist, not a 
Communist militant. Actually, of course, 
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Grotewohl plays the Communist game, a 
fact which has not endeared him to the 
great mass of Socialists in Eastern Ger- 
many who find themselves, for the 
most part involuntarily, members of the 
Socialist Unity Party, the euphemism 
for the Communist-controlled coalition. 

The fact that in Eastern Germany the 
Communists had to be satisfied to rule 
through a coalition, even though it exists 
in name only, is a basic indication of the 
unpopularity of the Stalinist creed in 
the Soviet Zone. Dut the creation of the 
coalition brought other problems ‘to the 
Communists which they have not been 
able to overcome. Grotewohl is one of 
these problems. To maintain the fiction 
that a popular coalition is in power, 
Grotewohl, although he has proved to be 
a weak sister time and again, must be 
retained in the twin offices of co-chair- 
man of the Socialist Unity Party and 
Premier. 

His: presence in neither office is satis- 
factory to real Communists of the Mer- 
ker-Eisler type, who consider that what- 
ever plums there are should belong to 
old party stalwarts like themselves. 
Meanwhile, the rank and file of the So- 
cialists and others snared into the So- 
cialist Unity Party resent the fact that 
Grotewohl and their other leaders have 
dragged them into co-operation with the 
hated Communists. Thus Grotewohl rep- 
resents absolutely nothing politically 
and yet must be retained for window- 
dressing. 


ITHIN the ranks of real Commu- 

nists there are two important dissi- 
dent tendencies, as well as a number of 
minor ones based on personal ambi- 
tions and hatreds. First of all, there is 
a secret Titoist clique in Eastern Ger- 
many which is in constant communica- 
tion with Belgrade and has the ambition 
to set itself up in power in opposition to 
the Communists of the more orthodox 
Stalinist variety. For the most part, my 
luncheon companions said, these East 
German Titoists are doctrinaires who 
will never accomplish much more in a 
positive way than sitting in the coffee 
houses and plotting. 

Most members of this group are minor 
party or government officials, however, 
and for this reason they carry an obvi- 
ous if negative threat to the East Ger- 
man regime. They themselves will never 
dare to come out into the open against 
it, but they'll be quick to jump on the 
bandwagon if someone else raises the 
standard of revolt. Meanwhile, they 
carry out their party and governmental 
duties in a spirit of obstructionism which 
helps to hamper an already badly run 
administration. 

The big dissident movement is right 
inside the topmost ranks of the East Ger- 
man Communist Party. It is led by such 
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party wheelhorses as Franz Dahlem, Ro- 
man Chwalek, and Ottomar Geschke, all 
men who regard themselves as Western- 
ers and fully capable of installing and 
running a Communist regime in all of 
Germany without help from Moscow. 
For years, even before the advent of 
Hitler drove the German Communist 
leaders into exile or into concentration 
camps, these men have been the politi- 
cal rivals and personal enemies of Wal- 
ter Ulbricht, the Communist vice-pre- 
mier in the Soviet Zone, and Wilhelm 
Pieck, the aged Communist Party leader. 

Dahlem has never forgotten that when 
he was released from a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp in 1945, Ulbricht did his best 
to get rid of him by urging the Kremlin 
to order Dahlem to duty in Moscow. 
Dahlem shrewdly suspects that if he had 
gone to Moscow in 1945 Ulbricht’s 
friends would have seen to it that he 
disappeared. 


UT over and above the hatreds they 

bear, men regard Ulbricht and 
Pieck, who spent the greater part of the 
years between 1933 and 1945 in the So- 
viet Union, as Russian puppets who 
only pretend to speak with a German 
voice. That does not mean that Dahlem, 
Merker, Chwalek, and Geschke are not 
100 per cent Communists and firm. be- 
lievers in the essential correctness of the 
Marxist political line. It does signify, 
however, that these Westerners, and 
hundreds of their followers, are Ger- 
mans as well as Reds, with all the an- 
cient German contempt for the Russian 
Slavs. 

Before Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many, the German Communist Party 
was the most powerful in the world out- 
side the Soviet Union. It was the only 
non-Russian party which ever dared to 
take a stand—at Comintern meetings— 
in opposition to the line established by 
Stalin. True, the German comrades usu- 
ally lost their fight and there were 
numerous purges on orders from Stalin, 
but each purge left a bundle of resent- 
ments and a growing distaste for Mos- 
cow in the hearts and minds. of those 
who saw their friends sacrificed to 
Stalin’s ambitions. 

When Pieck, Ulbricht, and the other 
“Russians” reached Germany in 1945 in 
the train of the Red Army, there was 
renewed rivalry with the Westerners 
who came to the Fatherland from exile 
in Paris, London, and New York or 
from Nazi concentration camps. Paul 
Merker, who spent the years of exile in 
Paris and Mexico City, became the leader 
of the Western Red faction. In size this 
group was larger than the Russian- 
oriented band. Nevertheless, its mem- 
bers were forced to watch with folded 
hands while the Russian pensioners 
grabbed off all the most important party 





positions and government offices in East 
Germany. The Russian-dominated lead- 
ers enjoyed the favor of Stalin, and what 
is even more to the point, they were 
backed by the bayonets of the Red 
Army. 

All might still have gone well because, 
after all, there -were many prizes and 
plums to share, and each old-line Com- 
munist, whether from the West or the 
East, could expect something, But the 
heavy-handed Russians, with little or no 
knowledge of the psychology of patri- 
otism which can even influence a dyed- 
in-the-wool Communist, gave the order 
to their stooges, Ulbricht, Pieck, and 
Grotewohl, to milk the East German 
economy for the benefit of the military 
needs of the Soviet Union, instead of 
restoring the war-shattered agriculture 
and industry of Eastern Germany. 

Merker and his associates, whatever 
their other faults, were not stupid. 
Merker in particular, my informants 
said, as minister of agriculture and a 
deep theoretical student of the Marxist 
doctrine, was aware that home-grown 
Communism will not flourish in a land 
depleted of its industrial resources, 
which sows its crops in response to out- 
side orders instead of in obedience to 
the needs of its people. He began to 
thunder against the East German pro- 
gram and came near to lése majesté by 
suggesting that Stalin was dictating the 
German program on the basis of Rus- 
sian chauvinism. 

His fear—and events proved it to be 
a valid one—was that German Commu- 
nism would be blighted and never able 
to stand on its own two feet without as- 
sistance from Moscow. And Merker and 
his cronies had visualized the creation of 
a powerful German Communist state, 
capable of removing the leadership of 
the world Communist movement from 
Moscow’s hands. 


HE Easterners rallied. and were 

strong enough to get rid of Merker 
and a few others. This they did by ac- 
cusing them of being “in contact with 
American and British intelligence circles 
during the war.” 

“What the Stalinists forgot to add,” 
one of the East German Communists 
told the writer, “is that these contacts 
were made on orders from Moscow and 
for Russia’s benefit while she was an ally 
of the West against the Nazis.” 

At one time, it was learned, just after 
the Communist invasion of South Korea, 
Ulbricht and Pieck had the wind up to 
such an extent that they were anxiously 
pressing Moscow for permission to in- 
vade West Germany in the belief that 
war, and the possibility of a victory lead- 
ing to a united Germany under Com- 
munist domination, would tighten the 
ranks of the party and cause the friends 
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of Merker and other Westerners to cease 
their opposition to Moscow's program. 
But a close study of the situation con- 
vinced the Russian leadership that an 
invasion could very easily have the op- 
posite effect. In other words, the West- 
erners might take advantage of the fluid 
situation and desert altogether, setting 
themselves up as a “third force” but 
along Titoist lines. If that happened, 
there would be no possible chance of 
success for an invasion of West Ger- 
many unless Stalin was prepared to 
throw in the Red Army. 

In the opinion of my Communist in- 
formants, the situation in East Germany 
today is fraught with peril for the party 
hacks who obey Moscow without ques- 
tion. They sit on the top of the party 
at the moment, but the second rank 
just below is filled with their opponents 
who are too strong to be eliminated by 
a purge en masse, unless Stalin himself 


German Naval Police in Soviet Zone. Most join 
for a job rather than out of love of the Party 


should give the signal. The fact that he 
has not done so up to now is a strong 
indication that he too fears that his 
East German stooges are not strong 
enough to rule a violently anti-Com- 
munist people by. themselves. 

For their part, the oppositionists 
would certainly take advantage of the 
first opportunity to substitute themselves 
for the Piecks and Ulbrichts. One op- 
position leader said that his group was 
prepared to take over tomorrow if they 
were assured that there would be no 
Russian interference. If that happened 
it does not mean, however, that the 
West would have friends in power in 
Eastern Germany, It does mean that the 
East would be governed by ruthless 
Communists, who would substitute the 
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interests of the German party for the 
interests of the Russian party. 

Indeed, it was strongly hinted that 
the opposition would be quite willing 
to abandon Communist pretensions in 
Western Germany—and might be ready 
to sell out Stalin altogether—in return 
for Western support when they make 
their bid for power. Like all Communist 
offers, this one must probably be taken 
with a grain of salt. Also there seems to 
be no way that the West could affect 
the situation. 

The schism within the ranks of the 
East German Communists offers a breath- 
ing space to West Germany and the Al- 
lied powers during which they have the 
time to strengthen their own house and 
set it in order against the day when the 
Reds in the East may be able to solve 
their differences and present a united 
front. 

In Western Germany there are only a 


handful of Communists, about 150,000. 
A free vote in the East would reveal not 
very much more than that. It is there- 
fore apparent that the Communist threat 
in Germany comes from the deathlock 
a small number of Red militants, backed 
by the Red Army, have on the govern- 
mental structure of the area, Even the 
Communist People’s Police in East Ger- 
many is filled with young men who have 
joined to improve their social and econ- 
omic lot and not because of ideological 
sympathy. 

These young men, like the great mass 
of the East German people and like the 
party stalwarts of the second rank, loathe 
the Ulbrichts and Piecks who are drain- 
ing the country’s economy for the benefit 
of the absentee Soviet landlords. Each 


social and economic group in East Ger- 
many has its own strong reasons for 
disliking the Ulbricht-Pieck party ma- 
chine. It is even said that there is no 
love lost between Ulbricht and Pieck 
because the former is jealous of the 
latter, who enjoys higher party rank. 

Out of these hatreds and dissensions, 
it is impossible to forge a monolithic 
Communist structure of the type the 
Soviet leaders are always commending. 
Thus, East Germany is not much of a 
threat to the independence of the Bonn 
Republic. In fact, if the Red Army were 
removed from East Germany, the whole 
structure would collapse like a pricked 
ballon and Chancellor Adenauer could 
move his capital to Berlin. That will 
not happen soon, of course. The Rus- 
sians are as well aware of this situation’ 
as anyone else, 

But they also know that the East 
German state is too weak to use as an 





Minister of propaganda, Eisler. His job was in 
jeopardy, so he accused the Red Chief of Police 


entering wedge to seize the whole of 
Germany for Communism. They are un- 
certain whether it is better to maintain 
the Ulbricht-Pieck regime in power, 
against the wishes of the majority of 
German Communists, or to allow these 
two Russianized leaders to be replaced 
by other Communists who will exhibit 
greater independence toward Moscow's 
demand, but have a better chance of 
maintaining themselves in power. 

Above all, the Russians know that the 
present East German regime is incapable 
of producing a second Korea. If the 
Soviet Reds want Western Germany, 
they will have to do the fighting them- 
selves and they will only do so when 
and if they are prepared to fight the 
Third World War. 
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FITZGERALD 


Last summer it all began, in early 
July, with Ethel responding to the na- 
tional emergency by rushing out to buy 
sugar and sheets, and among other 
things, a Panhard de luxe, with air-foam 
cushions and fluid drive. And _ with 
checkbook in hand, she got a signed 
promise of early delivery. Shrewd of 
Ethel, of course, but bad timing on her 
part to come home and tell Grandpa, 
when himself was just returned from his 
afternoon visit to Larry’s Grill, and by 
television to Lake Success. 

He came in chewing sen-sens and 
muttering to himself about that Malik, 
to hear Ethel’s boasting about her shop- 


Mr. Casey with 


ping. Such talk disturbed him, though 
not to silence. No, but moved to elo- 
quence by righteous wrath (and scorn 
to the cynic who would mention ale) 
he burst forth with vehemence. “All 
such hoarding is selfishness. And what 
is selfishness, Ethel?” Like his new- 
found hero, Mr. Austin, he answered 
himself. “’Tis the root of evil, the 
mother of sins.” - 

“Your cigar ashes, Thomas,” said 
Ethel, unimpressed. “Get him an ash- 
tray, Katie dear.” 

“The cigar is out,” said Grandpa, and 
with dignity resumed his discourse. 
“This hoarding, Ethel, ‘tis the enemy 
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Grandpa Casey had a pleasurable feeling of virtue 


ions.” His guardian angel must have 
shuddered to hear him. 

Ethel but smiled. Stylish-stout at the 
kitchen table, with elegance peeling a 
glove, readjusting. her rings; as if he'd 
said nothing, as if he weren’t there, she 
spoke past him to Kathleen who was 
making tea. “And the fluid drive, Katie! 
Just wait till you try it. And so conti- 
nental! With that flaring rear end and 
the new massive front.” 

“New?” asked Grandpa. “Sure you've 
had that for years.” 

“Vulgar!” said Ethel, Then sweet 
again to Kathleen. “And 1 ordered a 
deep-freeze, darling. A little present for 
you and Joseph.” With a wave of her 
rings to keep Katie quiet, “Not a word, 
dear. Don’t thank me. And who should 
I do for if not my own? Just a bless- 
ing I’m in a position to, that my sainted 
Arthur was the man he was.” Then deft 
as a surgeon she used the knife, a 
smooth cut for Grandpa. “Speaking of 
selfishness, that’s what I'd call selfish- 
ness, not paying my way, and imposing 
on others. J couldn’t stand it, 
burden to you and Joseph.” 

Well, he deserved it. Effectively si- 
lenced, the burden retreated, For gentle 
Kathleen’s troubled face, he managed 
to wink, a brave blink that pretended, 
“Sure I pay no attention.” He retired 
quietly to his own room. 


being a 


With only faith to guide him, Grandpa is on his 


way. And for poor St. Christopher there’s a busy day ahead 


at home that works for Stalin, that 
weakens us daily...” — 

“The neighbors will hear you,” Ethel 
protested, 

“Let them then!” he answered fiercely. 
And pausing for emphasis, and a 
guarded hiccough, made a dark proph- 
ecy. “No good will come of it, mark 
my words. I’m telling you, woman—we 
could ride to disaster on air-foam cush- 
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He retired farther, to the back of his 
closet and the inner pocket of his 
heavy overcoat. In the dark he moved 
cautiously, his feet avoiding the empty 
containers he knew were there. ““That 
woman!” he muttered. In the dark 
there sounded a soft, small plunk, a 
gentle gurgle, and a long sigh. “Oh 
well, sure I might have arthritis.” 

But enough of this. Leave him there 


in his closet like. Achilles in his tent, 
while we tell any stranger, any new 
reader of this pilgrim’s progress, that 
all this was occurring in Hollywood, 
where one Thomas John Casey, of un- 
certain age and means, was the perma- 
nent and unpaying guest of his grand- 
daughter Kathleen, mother of two and 
wife of Joe Polaski, a Marine Corps 
captain of World War II, with a gas 
station now on the edge of Glendale. 
And the other house guest, she’s Kath- 
leen’s great-aunt, Grandpa’s sister-in-law 
from. Wayham, Mass., and the widow 
of P. Arthur Riley, an outstanding 
Catholic, a grand knight by nature. Mr. 
Riley was vice-president of the Wayham 
Trust when he died suddenly at fifty- 
five, but two weeks after a famed Bos- 
ton clinic had certified him in the best 
of health. ; 

But as Grandpa had remarked at his 
brother-in-law’s wake—in the midnight 
kitchen it was, in whispered conference 
with the undertaker’s man—‘“Specialists, 
yes. But there’s one thing trips them. 
The will of God never shows on them 
X-ray plates. No thanks, no water. 
There’s nothing beats sen-sens and a 
puff of cigar, Life expectancy, is it? 
When He wants us He calls us, and 
where’s the big doctor to tell Him no? 
"Tis time we went in; they'll be saying 
the Rosary.” 

But all that was long ago and far 
away. We return now to Hollywood. 

Much happened last summer, and to 
the Polaskis, as to so many others. When 
the new car came, Ethel and Grandpa 
were alone to receive it. For Joe Polaski 
had been called back to service, a desk 
job for the time in San Diego, and 
Kathleen with the children was down 
there too, in furnished rooms. 

So here was the Panhard de luxe in 
the garage, and no one to drive it. 
Shutting away in the Windsor desk, in 
the living room, the shining new keys, 
Ethel said crossly, and more to herself 
than to Grandpa, “That’s what one gets 
for doing for others. Traipsing off to 
San Diego! You'd think Kathleen would 
have better sense. A married man with 
two children! You can’t tell me he had 
to go. And now I suppose I can hire a 
chauffeur.” And she gave Grandpa a 
cold eye. “I never did see what you 
saw in that marriage.” 

Hastily then, and to keep the peace, 
from pure good will, mind you, Grandpa 
proffered his services. “Sure, I'll drive 
you, Ethel.” 

Not profanity at all but a startled 
prayer, “Oh my God,” said Ethel. 

With mild reason Grandpa reassured 
her. “Tis like swimming, they tell me. 
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You never forget. And very expert I was 
with them Model T’s.” And modestly 
he added, “It slipped your mind, doubt- 
less, but I drove a truck in World War 
I, a supply truck it was for Company A 
of the home guards.” . 

“But of course I remember,” said 
Ethel, “and how frightened we were 
when they phoned from the hospital. 
Now that you mention, I recall dis- 
tinctly. You broke three ribs cne night, 
a picket fence, and the marble birdbath 
on Judge Pease’s lawn.” 

“The court-martial cleared me,” said 
Grandpa hastily. “ "Twas no one’s fault 
in the dark. A stimulated air raid.” 

“To say the least, stimulated,” said 
Ethel. “And everyone of you too, from 
the colonel down. It was all over town 
that next morning.” Ethel shook firmly 
her silvered cold wave, “No thank you, 
Thomas. You mean well I know, but 
I value my life.” 

"Twas a fortunate thing that the tele- 
phone rang, stilling Grandpa’s answer 
unsaid, snatching him back from a big, 
venial sin. 

The call was for Ethel; a friend she 
had made on the boat to Italy, Theresa 
Murphy, and like Ethel a widow. As 
Ethel said, “Such a lovely girl, and a 
beautiful Catholic. A fourteen-room 
mansion in Pasadena and a nephew in 
Rome at the American College!” So 
now Theresa in her Cadillac would stop 
by in an hour to take Ethel to Palm 
Springs for a few days of bridge and 
desert sun. Ethel conferred with Grand- 
pa while Theresa held the line. “Dear 
Theresa, so brave with her asthma.” 
Ethel really felt it was her duty to go. 


She had meant to clean the house, a 
thorough cleaning while Katie was gone. 
But of course she could do it the day 
she returned. But if Grandpa was sure 


he didn’t mind. He wouldn’t be lone- 
somer 

“Not at all. Not at all.” The soul of 
unselfishness, he insisted she go; carried 
out her bag; with old-world courtesy 
called a cheerful “bon voyage” to the de- 
parting ladies; and only when the Cadil- 
lac was safe away, added a brisk, “And 
good riddance, the pair of you!” He went 
back into the house humming cheer- 
fully, a marching tune of long ago. “Oh 
boy, oh boy, where do we go from here!” 


N°? [ where you're thinking, skepti- 
cal reader. For he went to church, 
his daily visit. Though truth to tell, he 
was tempted to skip it, the way he felt. 
There was no virtue in him, walking 
over to St. Mary’s; no, but annoyance 
and resentful remembering. “A snippy 
thing, that Ethel, and always was. In 
the old days, too. A carriage, no less, 
to take them to church, and P. Arthur 
with gloves on and a ribbon on the 
whip. And entertaining the clergy. With 
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their ‘Father dear this’ and ‘Monsignor 
that.’ ‘But who is this Casey that sister’s 
engaged to?’ So now it’s a Panhard, but 
don’t you dare touch it. So he came to 
the church, but he wouldn’t stay long. 

He did not go to the altar, but sat 
far back in the jeweled gloom, not, 
praying, just sitting, his mind unquiet 
in the tranquil quiet, against his will 
remembering his Nora, these many years 
dead, his Nora still. It had always dis- 
tressed her, the bickering with Ethel. 
And now in the silence he heard her 
again. “It’s just Ethel’s way. And we'd 
have no family without daily forgiving.” 
Her gentle voice pleading. “Please, Tom, 
my own sister!” 

He resisted; he weakened. So mild, 
his Nora, but she’d have her way still. 
In silence he answered her, “Oh, all 
right, all right. I'll offer it up for repara- 
tion. But don’t think it’s easy, and I 
ought to get credit. You mention it now 
to Our Lady, casually. All right, now.” 
So he knelt at last to say his beads, and 
that muttering was music heard in eter- 
nity. 

Coming out from church briskly and 
at peace with the world, he stopped for 





e@ A good scare is worth more to a 
man than good advice. 
—E. W. Howe 





a moment at the window of the Thomas 
More Bookshop. And there he saw it, 
encased in purple, a silver medallion 
of St. Christopher, a beautiful big one, 
the size of a cartwheel, a silver dollar. 
He put on his glasses to read the in- 
scription. “St. Christopher guide.” And 
around the bottom. “I am a Catholic. 
In case of accident notify a priest.” 

“Why, of course,” he muttered, “the 
very thing for Ethel’s new car, and a 
peace offering like.” He’d not say a 
word, just put it on and let her find 
it. She’d be delighted—and should be. 
Sterling silver, the tag read, and $7.30. 
Nothing cheap about Thomas. He 
walked in and bought it, the price of 
fifty good cigars, but he smoked too 
much anyway. 

Grandpa grew a bit weary walking 
home in the noontide glitter, with the 
cars whizzing by, gay convertibles, proud 
limousines, and half-pint scooters of 
foreign make. All the world on wheels, 
barring Thomas Casey. And never a one 
to offer a lift, to pull up and say, 
“Going my way, mister?” They needn’t 
be bothered. Thank God for his legs 
and the health to use them. And so 
home to his lunch, whatever he wanted, 
and himself the chef. Pea soup or to- 
mato or chicken gumbo; just add water 
and bring to a boil. And the dishes in 
the sink, he could do them later. 

On the porch steps after, he took his 


ease, at peace with the world, and his 
pipe drawing freely. Somewhere children 
were playing, a happy sound; on the 
near lawn a fig fell with a soft, ripe 
thud. Yesterday’s rain had washed the 
sky blue, and the sunlight was on him 
like the grace of God. Soon now, when 
he'd finished his pipe, he’d go in to 
the dishes and make his bed. And may- 
be clean his own room against Ethel’s 
return and the housecleaning she was 
planning. Sure the place would be shin- 
ing; there was that about Ethel, not a 
lazy bone in her. And wouldn’t she be 
pleased with the silver medal! Right 
now while he thought of it, he’d put 
it in the car, 

This troubles me, reader. Can a man’s 
very virtue lead him astray? Can there 
be indeed excess of faith? Answer who 
will! All I can do is record what hap- 
pened, the dreadful results of his buy- 
ing for Ethel that St. Christopher medal. 

Naturally, of course, he had to get 
the keys to get in the garage, to get in 
the car; and once in there on the air- 
foam cushions, he had to turn on the 
panel light to see what he was doing. 
My! but that instrument panel was a 
beautiful thing and intriguing with but- 
tons and gadgets and dials. This was 
the gas one, with the arrow at full: 
and this the ignition, a little push on 
the pedal—and see how sweetly the en- 
gine purred. With the fluid drive, a 
child could do it. And why not? What 
harm? He'd just back it out in the sun- 
light and see what he was doing. 
*Twould be a great pity, yes and irrev- 
erent, to put the saint on lopsided. 


ITH a quickening heartbeat, a 

tense and scary pleasure, he eased 
the car out into the sunlight. Look at 
that for you now! Nothing to it. And 
what’s this about age? Sure, ‘twas all 
in the mind, and not his mind but 
Ethel’s. Let her speak for herself. But 
now for the medal! 

It was very ingenious the way it was 
fixed. You just pulled off the backing, 
a kind of adhesive. Careful now! Easy 
does it. Press steady and hard, and there 
it was, securely attached to the instru- 
ment panel, But look! He'd spilled his 
pipe on the air-foam cushion, and no 
harm at all—it would brush right off. 

Setting the brake, he left the car in 
St. Christopher’s care and went in for 
a whiskbroom, his own in his closet. 

There deep in the dark behind his 
two suits, his foot knocked over an 
empty, which falling knocked over an- 
other, and the two of them rolling like 
ninepins. Lighting a match, he inves- 
tigated the floor and was mildly dis- 
tressed at what he saw—where did they 
come from, all the dead soldiers? Ale 
bottles, most of them, and that one was 
the fifth from March 17th. Oh my, but 
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Ethel, and she due to houseclean; she’d 
be scandalized. It would cause dissen- 
sion, and no reasoning with her, for 
to Ethel an empty quart was just that, 
and ale or bonded it made no difference. 

It was then it occurred to him, grop- 
ing back of his overcoat, a splendid 
idea, a stroke of genius. Dump them 
now while the coast was clear; and in 
no trash can for snoopers to find, but 
a mile away and no one the wiser. 

Taking that evidence out to the car, 
a shopping bag clinking full, Grandpa 
Casey had a pleasurable feeling of vir- 
tue. For ‘twas not for himself he was 
doing this, but for Ethel, dear girl, her 
peace of mind. 

With himself and the bottles air- 
cushioned, with his hand on the wheel 
and the motor purring, Grandpa paused, 
hesitated, hearing his conscience, or it 
may be his guardian angel whispered. 
Something was telling him, “No, 
Thomas, don’t do it. Not out on the 
streets, with no license to drive. If any- 
thing happened, you’d never hear the 
last of it. With no papers at all, you 
don’t dare take the chance.” 

Just then, at the crucial instant, ten 
feet from the garage and a tenth of a 
second, his eye fell on the medal, bright 
on the panel. Then Grandpa smiled, 
a sheepish smile at his own foolish fears. 
For there was his answer, St. Christo- 
pher guide. So the faith that moves 
mountains moved Grandpa Casey, right 
out of the yard and down the street. 
Here we go, and easy. does it. 

A careful man this, deliberate and 
cautious, he drove at a snail’s pace 
around the block, to get the knack of 
the shifting and the feel of the brake. 
When he stopped too short the bag of 
bottles went over; he put the bag on 
the floor and was off again, around the 
block and around again. The third time 
around he grew uncomfortably aware 





of attention. The little ones next door 
had stopped playing to chase him, and 
across the street a lady was calling her 
husband to come watch. So Grandpa 
turned right and was on his way, him- 
self and St. Christopher at ten miles 
an hour and. doing fine. 


He did stall once at an intersection, 


inching across with vehement hand sig- 
nals to no one behind. Eastward then 
on the boulevard he rolled out of town, 
in the far right lane and close to the 
curb; while around and fast the traffic 
wove, and the great trucks zoomed, 
roaring by in their own wind. Yet 
moment by moment he gained in con- 
fidence—everything in control while he 
kept straight ahead. The trouble would 
be to get turned around, but that was 
a problem he’d face when he came to 
it. Sufficient for now were the curb and 
white line. Soon he was leaving the city 
behind, and the new developments 
were to right and left; clusters of doll- 
houses with pocket-handkerchief lawns; 
orange stands and a supermarket. 

Now there at the corner a pedestrian 
was waiting, as Grandpa had waited and 
would again. A nice motherly matron 
with an armful of groceries. With an 
inner glow and a friendly smile, Grand- 
pa swerved to the curb to give her a 
lift. Before he could stop, before he 
could speak, the female did. “You go 
right along.” Over her groceries the 
woman was glaring. “You old wolf!” 
She was saying more, but he couldn’t 
hear it in a blast of horn, close and loud, 
an angry scream, He had stopped too 
abruptly for a following truck. Grandpa 
went on, his foot on the gas, till the 
indicator hovered at the forty-mile mark. 
And presently relaxing, ““Me and Barney 
Oldfield,” he found himself thinking, 
while the arrow moved up to forty-five. 
Merrily we roll along—one eye to the 
mirror for speed cops behind. 








“Keep your nose clean, Pop, and we'll get along fine” 
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Now a queer thing was happening 
and very pleasant. As his speed increased 
his confidence grew, the faster the 
bolder. There was waking in him a 
kind of elation, a happy excitement and 
feeling of power; as if gear shift and 
brake were his own feet extended, and 
the wheel his own hands, big and 
strong; as if the sleek Panhard and he 
were one, streamlined and swift; and 
the smooth throbbing engine his own 
heart beating, young heart and untired. 
While his tires sang to the road un- 
winding, and bagged on the floor, the 
empties kept time with the musical 
clinking. Merrily we roll along, until 
wisdom whispered, “Not too far.” 


UT how far was too far? A knotty 

question that, a series of questions, 
perennially unsolved. The theme prob- 
lem indeed of Grandpa’s living, the long 
years. And he learned so slowly; the 
fifth glass was too far; and the second 
raise before the draw; inviting the ser- 
geant to take off his stripes; and signing 
notes to help new friends. Never mind. 
Discreetly and cautiously Grandpa 
solved this one. How far is too far? 
Another mile—turn around, and get 
home before dark. Now the city was 
far behind, and the orange trees 
marched on either side of the lonely 
road, Anywhere along here he could 
leave the empties. 

Between us and harm! and now what 
was this? A black sedan off the road 
and tipped crazily, with a wheel down 
like the axle was broken. Grandpa 
slowed, studying it, seeing no one, and 
wondering what had happened and why. 
It was hard to understand on a straight 
road like this, unless maybe a blowout; 
or the driver, poor man, asleep at the 
wheel. Whoever it was had gone for 
help, must have walked away. Nobody 
hurt, and thank God for that. 

But there he was, a man ahead. A 
queer thing that! He wasn’t there, and 
then suddenly he was, as if he’d been 
back in the orange grove, out of sight 
watching Grandpa’s approach. For here 
he was in the road, a big fellow with a 
bag, a black valise, and a kind of a 
cap that screened his face. 

Slowing then, looking him over, 
Grandpa had an odd feeling, a quick 
impulse to pass him, to foot the gas 
and be fast away. As quickly there came 
a flush of shame, of guilty embarrass- 
ment, with the thought of a long ago 
road where a priest passed by and a 
Levite, and a Samaritan was moved to 
compassion. Grandpa stopped so swiftly 
his tires screeched. 

Hurriedly, with no smile for Grandpa 
or word of thanks, the fellow jerked 
open the rear right door, and was in 
with the door slammed. Before Grandpa 
could speak, he said with a kind of 
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coarse and easy haste, “Step on it, Pop. 
Get this crate rolling.” 

“I can't take you far,” Grandpa ex- 
piained. “To the first service: station, 
then I must go back; I’m due in L.A.” 

No answer. Not a word. In displeased 
and dignified silence Grandpa drove 
on, Behind him the fellow said harshly, 
“What's with this creeping?” 

Grandpa ignored him, not deigning 
to answer, while the indicator moved 
to, and stayed at, forty. Close behind 
him the passenger cursed. 

Enough of this! and abruptly Grand- 
pa took his foot from the gas pedal. 
As the car lost speed, close behind him 
the fellow asked, “What’s the big idea?” 

Grandpa told him, with quiet dignity 
told him. “I don’t like your attitude, 
young man. Nor your language. So I'll 
leave you out here and go back to L.A. 
Right now I’m turning.” 

Strangely, “That’s what you think,” 
the man jerked; and harshly added, 
“Get this heap rolling. But fast.” 

“Oh my! Oh my!” Grandpa felt some- 
thing, a kind of prickling, a touch, a 
cold finger of fear on the back of his 


neck. But it wasn’t a finger, pressing 
hard, a cold something steelish and 
round—a pistol merely, but it felt like a 
cannon, while close to his ear the mis- 
creant whispered. “Keep your nose clean, 


Pop, and we'll get along fine.” 

here was an ugly softness in the 
miscreant’s voice. “Make up your mind 
fast. I'll drive the heap if you want 
out. 

“Me out?” Grandpa asked. “And walk 
back to L.A.?” 

The fellow said softly. “Not L.A.” 
and his voice was gentle, viciously gen- 


tle. “Just back off the road. Out of 
sight.’ 


RANDPA had a dreadful fear he 

knew what was meant. He said no 
more, nor could he, his hands sweating 
cold, fear at his throat, and dry in his 
mouth. 

\fter a mile and a minute, the mis- 
creant spoke again, “With you driving, 
Pop, it’s in the bag, right through to 
the border. The law won't stop an old 
geezer driving. They better not,” he 
added, “a 38 makes a big hole, Pop.” 

Grandpa said desperately, pleadingly 
almost, “You better be careful, I got 
connections. My son-in-law—a colonel he 
is in Marine Intelligence. If I’m missing 
he’ll find me.” 

“With a shovel,” the man said, “if 
you don’t keep your nose clean. Clam 
up and drive.” 

Grandpa clammed up and drove, 
while the moments passed and the 
miles, the posts whipping by, and now 
date trees. While the day died slowly, 
and the purple shadows flowed over the 
desert; while the cactus stood like giant 
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which he lived. 


you nervous?” 





> A young fellow was learning to play the saxophone 
and was pretty unpopular in the neighborhood. Riding 
down in the elevator one morning, he became engaged 
in conversation with another tenant of the building in 


“Tell me honestly,” he said, “does my practicing make 
“It ‘used to, when I first heard the other tenants 


complaining about it,” replied the other, “but now I 
don’t care what happens to you.” 


—George F. Burke 





fingers, pointing to grayness, the darken- 
ing sky. The sun touched the coast 
mountains, like a great orange sank 
slowly. Between dark and dark a golden 
haze came to sheet the desert; and the 
sky turned to the floor of heaven, where 
far south and west the mountain peaks 
floated, remote islands in glory that 
faded slowly, into a silence dark and 
immense—and too far from Boston. No 
sound in that world but the rush of 
wind and tires, and the unheard whis- 
per of Grandpa’s praying. 

Not eloquent, that praying, nor in- 
deed well reasoned. No, but the same 
words over and over, like his own 
breathing so well he knew them, prayer 
of his childhood and the long years 
after. “Blessed art thou amongst women 

. now and at the hour of our death, 
amen.” And again, “Hail Mary,” and 
again “Holy Mother . . . hour of our 
death, amen.” 

Nor did Grandpa appeal to St. Chris- 
topher. St. Christopher, indeed! What 
he thought of that one, he shouldn’t. 
He must stop thinking that, so he could 
make a good act of contrition. But the 
unfairness of it! Ingratitude! And you 
wouldn’t mind, but sterling silver! Next 
time he'd know better and give it to 
his friends, the Sisters of Mercy—if 
there was a next time. And again, 
“Hail Mary... ,” fervent and fast. 

At last he saw Palm City, on the dark 
horizon a neon glare, then scattered 
lights, a broken necklace of lights on 
the black valley floor, For a half hour 
the miscreant in the back seat had not 
spoken, oddly still, like a crouching 
beast, or sleeping. 

“Palm City,” remarked Grandpa, and 
got no answer, nor did he much care. 
For a curious thing was happening to 
Grandpa, an acceptance, a kind of sur- 
render that brought its own peace. His 
eyes were weary and his collarbone; his 
shoulder blades ached. And his spirit 
was weary. Tired alike of hoping and 
fearing, yes and of praying; like a spring 
relaxing, his mind let go and he worried 
no more. He couldn’t be bothered. 
Come what would, he couldn’t stop it. 
Not his world, but God’s; so now let 


Him run it. “His will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven,” and in Palm City 
too. Past gas stations and over a bridge, 
right down the main street. God’s hands 
on the wheel. Let her roll. 

“You asleep?” Grandpa asked very 
quietly, and getting no answer asked no 
more, easing down on the brake; slowing 
soft as a petal on dying wind, he came to 
full stop, and heard no sound from the 
back seat. Now or never, he thought, 
and desperately thought, but now or 
never what? 

There was his answer, and beautiful 
to see, miracle on wheels; a police car, 
glistening white, serenely moved with 
the green light, with the passing traffic 
across Grandpa’s front. 

It came then, the solution. Like a 
flash came the thought, and the act hot 
after, like near lightning and thunder, 
the two so close the two were one. He 
thought; he did. Jammed on the gas and 
leaped ahead, right through the red 
light. Brakes screeched to the right; 
brakes screeched to the left; and Grand- 
pa bore down on the police car. Behind 
him Grandpa heard movement, a 
startled curse—time stopped then, while 
Grandpa braced for blow or shot. 

In that chip of a second, Patrolman 
Luther Olson, a recent and honor grad- 
uate of the police academy, in shocked 
amaze found himself confronting a prob- 
lem unknown to police science, be- 
havior that could not be, and was. For 
an elderly citizen in a sedate sedan 
with bright new plates was apparently 
intent on running him down, pursuing 
the police car and closing in fast. Off- 
cer Olson did his best, shot ahead, veer- 
ing wide. Too late and too little, The 
sedan was on him. The rabbit leaped 
on the hound—and the two cars met, 
with a banging crash. 

The aggressor, the attacking sedan, 
had but a bent bumper. The police car 
stood, its white elegance ruined, a 
wounded thing with crumpled fender 
and tipsy lurch. 

People came running, gathered with 
loud and happy excitement, for this 


- was one for the book, a thing to tell at 


the lodge, and in far cities at midnight 
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conventions.. “And oh boy: Was that 
cop burned up!” 

He was. His nice new cap jammed 
rakishly over one ear, his nice young face 
white with righteous wrath, he jerked 
open the Panhard and addressed Thomas 
Casey. “Come out, you . . .” Dreadful 
language. You couldn’t imagine. The 
dots will serve nicely. 

Grandpa broke through that profane 
clamor, himself shouting louder. “Look 
out for the pistol—he’s got a pistol. In 
the back seat, officer—grab him quick!” 

Fast on the draw, with intrepid effici- 
ency the officer moved. Chapter three 
in the textbook, “Making Arrests.” 38 
in his right hand, with his left he swung 
open the rear door, pulled it toward 
him, shielding him, while sternly he 
ordered, “Hands up, you! Out fast, or 
I shoot!” 


OBODY obeyed; nobody was shot. 

For the seat was empty, nobody 
there. Officer Olson, ignoring the ap- 
plause that came now from the curb, 
put up his gun and gave his attention 
again to Grandpa, in front with his 
broken bottles—an unmistakable odor. 
“Let’s see your license and registration.” 

Grandpa ‘felt in his pockets as_ if 
for papers he hoped to find. In grim 
silence .the officer watched. “If you'd 
only listen,” Grandpa said nervously, 
“T'll explain it all. Just one of those 
things; could happen to anyone. If you 
don’t believe me, call. . .” 

But the officer broke in rudely, push- 
ing in rudely. “Move over,” he jerked, 
“we'll take a ride.” 

Then, moving over, Grandpa saw it, 
there on the floor where the crash had 
knocked it, St. Christopher’s medal. May 
he be forgiven! “Let it stay there,” he 
thought. But the officer too had seen 
it, with his right foot was pushing it, 
to kick it out of the way with a broken 
bottle. Grandpa’s fingers got there first, 
closed over it, taking the bruise of the 
officer’s foot. With no piety at all, but 
resentfully, carelessly, Grandpa stuck 
the thing in his pocket. 

In the station house at the desk the 
big sergeant listened, his collar unbut- 
toned, a beef red face with blue eyes 
and indifferent. But once he interrupted 
Officer Olson to remark with an undis- 
turbed smile, “Wait till the chief sees 
that car.” 

The young officer flushed and hurried 
on with his charges. No license—no reg- 
istration—drunk and _ disorderly—mali- 
cious destruction and felonious assault. 

“Oh my, oh my,” the sergeant mur- 
mured, and turning a hard blue eye on 
Grandpa, “And at your age,” he said; 
and shaking his head, “Twenty-thirty 
years back, you must have been a holy 
terror—the riot squad doubtless to bring 
you in.” With a wintry smile he added 
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softly, “They were giants in them days. 


Well, speak up!” He was harsh and 
brusque again. “Anything to say to 


’ 


these charges?’ 

Grandpa had indeed, and when he 
had done, had told the whole story, the 
sergeant said only and bleakly, “Mow 
I'll tell one.” The sergeant stopped a 
yawn, and said to Officer Olson, “Well— 
what you waiting for? I don’t want him 
—put him on ice.” 

Grandpa asked then meekly, “What’ll 
they do to me?” 

As if he had not heard, the sergeant 
recited without interest, “Put your things 
on the desk. All your effects. Don’t hold 
anything out, you'll be searched. You'll 
get everything back at time of release, 
if and when.” 

It didn’t take Grandpa long to empty 
his pockets. ““What’ll they do to me?” 
he asked again meekly. 

“You'll beat the rap,” the sergeant 
said, getting out a big manila envelope. 
His voice was bland and indifferent and, 
faintly amused. “You won't live that 
long. Okay, Luther, he’s all yours.” 

When Luther had led Grandpa off 
through a steel, painted door, the ser- 
geant yawned and busied himself list- 
ing Grandpa's effects. Three dollars. 
Eighty cents, silver. Car keys. One foun- 
tain pen, broken. “I might have known.” 
he muttered, as with big blunt fingers 
he picked it up, the silver medallion, 
and read aloud the inscription . . . In 
case of accident, notify a priest. “And 
so what!”” he muttered, and wrote “one 
medal, silver.” 

When he had the things in the en- 
velope, he sat scowling a moment, then 
slowly, reluctantly, picked up the phone. 
He told the operator, “Listen to me 
now, get me. the state police; the officer 
in charge of the control station on the 
Arizona line. . . . What? If I knew, I'd 
tell you. You look it up, that’s the good 
girl. Call me back. Sergeant Clancy.” 
Waiting, he drummed with big fingers 
on the desk. “And I wonder,” he 
thought, smiling wryly, “am I or Olson 
the biggest fool?” 

The night was long for Grandpa. The 
blanket at his chin smelled faintly of 
disinfectant. Somewhere a faucet dripped 
slowly. Somewhere were voices, a long 
subdued muttering, and an iron rattling 
that came and went. A long night and 
long thoughts. Grandpa dozed at last, 
and woke to grayness, cold grayness, a 
dead twilight that made the lights dim. 

Feet came down the corridor, slap 
slap on concrete; a sleepy turnkey was 
opening his cell door. “Rise and 
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shine, mister. They want you upstairs.” 

The big sergeant was still at the desk, 
his coat unbuttoned, the beef-red jowls 
silvering for need of a shave. He just 
sat and glared till the turnkey had gone, 
then he said, “How’s it, old-timer?” And 
awaiting no answer, got a flask from his 
desk and paper cups. In a kind of 
hoarse whisper, “What they don’t know 
won't hurt them. A hair of the dog,” he 
said, pouring carefully, “twill do you 
good, Mr. Casey.” 

It was not in Grandpa to argue with 
the law. He gulped, and he listened. 
Joy cometh in the morning! For now 
the sergeant was saying, “That lad with 
the black valise, Casey, I just got word 
they picked him up at the state line. 
Pulled him off a bus that left Palm City 
ten minutes after you—after Officer Olson 
run you down.” The sergeant said 
thoughtfully, “It’s a wonder you're alive, 
Casey. That hood had thirty grand in 
the black valise, his take from a bank 
up north.” The sergeant poured himself 
a moderate refreshment. “Your health, 
Mr. Casey. There'll be a bit of a reward 
they tell me. A mere trifle, man—two 
thousand _ berries.” 

For the life of him Grandpa could not 
speak. While the sergeant continued, 
“This young feller, Olson, give the lad 
a break. Go easy on him when you talk 
to the press. They're upstairs now wait- 
ing—they'll want your picture.” And 
now the sergeant was opening a manila 
envelope, spilling its contents to the 
desk, bright on the green blotter. “Just 
sign this release, a mere formality.” 


ITH trembling fingers Grandpa 

signed, and picked up his small 
treasures, The sergeant watched him 
stowing them away. In trousers pocket 
the change, the three ones; in vest pock- 
ets, upper right, the fountain pen with 
broken clip; in the upper left, the silver 
medal. 

Watching him, the sergeant remarked 
a little apologetically, a little pugnacious- 
ly, “I dunno. Kind of careless, myself.” 
He had an odd smile and sheepish. “You 
should hear my girl get after me, every 
time she comes home.” And the sergeant 
smiled; his eyes, his whole face changed 
with a smile like the morning. “Sister 
Mary Joseph,” he said, “my own 
daughter, the eldest.” 

“Do you tell me!” said Grandpa re- 
spectfully; then thoughtfully and hum- 
bly, pushing down secure his little medal, 
“Ain’t it too bad—the others don’t know. 
But they will,” he added with tranquil 
faith, “in His own time, they will.” 

One hates to write this, what else he 
said. “In the meantime, sergeant, ‘tis 
my firm conviction”—his bland gaze 
resting on the desk and the paper cups 
—‘“a bird,” said Grandpa firmly, “cannot 
fly on one wing.” 
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HE choirboy of Capitol Hill is not 

a cherubic, teen-age page but is a 
fourteen-year member of the House of 
Representatives who, despite his sixty- 
four years and the demands of con- 
gressional service, still finds time to sing 
in his home town church in Michigan 
and occasionally in Washington and 
elsewhere. 

Father of a priest and of two nuns, 
Rep. Louis Rabaut of Detroit is one of 
the highly respected members of the 
national legislature, to which he was 
re-elected, for the eighth time, in No- 
vember. He is, for example, on the 
Joint Committee on Appropriations, 
currently engaged in financing the far- 
flung civilian and military obligations 
of the Federal Government. 

On Capitol Hill, it is said that no 
member of the House has a wider first- 
name acquaintance with members of 
that branch of Congress than “Louis.” 
That may seem of little importance to 
outsiders. It pays off on Capitol Hill. 
Under the existing system in the federal 
legislature, a congressman may serve on 
only one major committee (there are 
minor committees, and the adjective is 
truly descriptive); therefore the area 
of influence on the all-important com- 
mittee level is constricted. But Rabaut, 
a born mixer, drops in on other com- 
mittees, a Representative’s prerogative, 
and avails himself of the right to enter 
upon the discussions to the degree where 
some of his colleagues, particularly the 
first-termers, aren’t quite sure whether 
he’s a committeeman or not. 


USICAL vocalizing has given him 
stage presence that arrests the at- 
tention of colleague and witness alike. So, 
without slightest trace of bluster, he’s 
“Louis” to just about everybody in the 
monumental white masses which make 
up the cluster of Capitol, House Office 
Building, and Senate Office Building. 
Congressional associates envy Rabaut 
his election district, his made-to-order 
specifications to meet the requirements 
of candidacy for election there. Detroit 
has a strong leaning toward the Demo- 
cratic Party, and Rabaut is a Democrat. 
There are more voters of Belgian ex- 
traction in his district than in any other 
in the country, according to U. S. Cen- 
sus Bureau records. His grandfather was 
born in Belgium. Like every other com- 
munity, there is local pride, interest in 
promoting a “home-town boy.” The 
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Representative Louis Rabaut of Detroit is 


one of the more highly respected 


Congressmen—and a singer 


by JAMES 


Congressman’s father was born in De- 
troit; so was Louis. As is the case in 
most metropolitan centers, the political 
organization and its lieutenants are im- 
portantly of Irish extraction; Louis Ra- 
baut’s mother was born in Ireland. The 
Catholic population is large; Rabaut 
and his family are stalwart Catholic 
communicants. Veterans are strongly 
organized in his state, and he has been 
cited by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for exceptional effort in their behalf. 
The courtroom is an ideal preparatory 
school for congressional work, and Coun- 
sellor Rabaut has had wide experience 
there. 

Detroit is so heavily industrialized that 
ambitious communities elsewhere—even 
overseas—describe themselves as “the De- 
troit of so-and-so.” Naturally organized 
labor is a major political element. What 
is Rabaut’s record there? The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in a_pre- 
election statement analyzed the voting 
record of each member of Congress as 
a guide to “locals” in determining who 
should be endorsed for re-election. The 
CIO selected twelve key bills as_ its 
measure of “friend of labor.” Picked 
were the legislative fields of labor, mini- 
mum wage, rent control, housing, Fair 
Employment Practices Bill, social se- 
curity, natural gas transmission control, 
Marshall Plan, Point Four aid to under- 
developed countries, Korean Aid. 

Rabaut topped Michigan’s eighteen 
congressmen in the reckoning, was re- 
ported to his constituents to be the only 
Michigander “100 per cent ‘right’.” 

Rabaut’s political independence has 
often been the despair of more partisan- 
thinking members of his party. Elected 
as a New Deal Democrat, he was “off 
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the reservation” more times than he 
went down the line in the major votes 
which preceded entry of the United 
States into World War II. 

“I have no apologies to make to any 
one for my votes against every measure 
which I believed was likely to lead this 
country into war,” he said defiantly, as 
he went before his constituents for re- 
election. They returned him to the 
House. 


ACK in Washington, he became a 

leader in rushing appropriations 
bills and legislation to win the con- 
flict when war broke out. With him it 
was not plain isolationism; it was a con- 
viction, and a hope tenaciously clung 
to, that our involvement in the world 
struggle could have been avoided. 

There is another typical illustration 
of his independence. Many members of 
Congress lost votes when newspapers dis- 
closed they were indulging nepotism— 
placing members of the family on the 
official payroll. A reporter for a home- 
town newspaper approached Rabaut: 

“Is it true that you practice nepotism 
to the extent that your daughter is em- 
ployed as your secretary at $3,200 a 
year?” 

Rabaut wasn’t the least bit reticent. 

“It’s true that she is employed as my 
secretary. But she receives $3,900, not 
$3,200 a year, and she took a special 
course at a secretarial school to train 
for the job. 

“You might also say,” he volunteered, 
“that another daughter preceded Mary 
Jane and she resigned to become a nun.” 

While a nonprofessional by prefer- 
ence, Rabaut has performed before some 
of the world’s most distinguished audi- 
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Chairman Rabaut and his committee on appropriations for the State Department 


ences. That is to be expected. The 
novelty of a “Singing Congressman” has 
placed him in great demand, and he 
Joves to vocalize. 

Annually, the House of Representa- 
tives conducts a memorial exercise for 
members who have passed away during 
the session. It is not uncommon to find 
in the membership of Congress former 
professional entertainers, but they're 
usually of the hi-de-ho “school of music.” 
Ex-Senator Glen Taylor, the cowboy 
banjo strummer from Idaho was an ex- 
ample; former Senator “Pass the bis- 
cuits Pappy” O’Daniel of Texas, was 
another; and a favorite for many years 
was the late Rep. Billy Connery of 
Massachusetts, a former vaudeviliian. 
But the memorial program calls for a 
more dignified repertoire, and Rabaut 
fills the bill as none of his colleagues can. 


ie legislative protocol, the Speaker of 
the House is regarded second only to 
the President. He’s rated higher than 
the Vice President, who’s normally con- 
sidered to be only a presiding officer, 
whereas the Speaker is that plus a policy 
maker of enormous influence. And when 
a Speaker dies in office, the ceremonials 
of funeral service take on great formal- 
ity. Speaker Joseph Byrnes died shortly 
after Rabaut came to Congress. The 
Detroit lawmaker was chosen as funeral 
soloist. Present in the House chamber 
were President Roosevelt, members of 
both Senate and House, the entire mem- 
bership of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Cabinet, Ambassa- 
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dors representing the major world pow- 
ers, the military brass. 

A stilled chamber heard Congressman 
Rabaut sing a program of his own se- 
lection: “Ave Maria,” “Thy Will be 
Done,” and “Absent.” 

The professional skill of his accom- 
panist was taken for granted. Few knew 
that she was the Congressman’s daughter, 
Joan, now Mrs. John Barrett of Detroit. 

Singing was not an accidental sideline 
of the national legislator. He made his 
first public appearance at the age of 
four years, and appropriately it was at 
a parochial school show. His parents 
awakened him from a sound sleep to do 
his “turn” at the evening performance. 
And then he went sound asleep again. 

But he went on from there. When he 
was old enough to button a cassock 
and adjust a surplice he became an altar 
boy. His musical inclination turned his 
ear to the music of the Mass, and when 
he joined the boys’ choir he needed little 
coaching in that particular. 

Early in his career, his voice attracted 
the attention of the famed Gregory 
Freitag, European-trained choir director 
who was associated for almost ‘half a 
century with Saints Peter and Paul 
Church in Detroit. Freitag took the boy 
under his wing, coached him in solo 
parts, brought him out. Soon he was 
appearing as soloist for the huge audi- 
ences attracted by the renowned Father 
McClory, who made history with his 
missions and Lenten Devotions in De- 
troit and Chicago. Attendance passing 
the five thousand mark was common. 
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It was natural that theatrical produc- 
ers, always anxious to capitalize on youth- 
ful talent, would hear of the boy singer of 
the Midwest. The Shubert Brothers (the 
“Boys from Syracuse”) making inroads on 
Broadway and destined to establish what 
was to become a virtual monopoly of 
show business in the New York and East 
Coast area, sent a scout. He listened to 
Louis Rabaut, arranged for a public ap- 
pearance-audition in the Detroit Opera 
House. Everything went off according to 
their fondest expectations. 


HEY talked business with the young 

vocalist and held out the bait of a 
professional career that would lead to 
Broadway. It looked like clear sailing 
for the youngster. His family wasn’t too 
averse, if he wanted it that way. Louis 
searched his soul. Was it worth breaking 
family ties, leaving the things upon 
which he had placed high appraisal? 
No! 

Rabaut went on to further his educa- 
tion. He applied himself to the Univer- 
sity of Detroit curriculum leading to ad- 
mission to the bar. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued his interest in music, came up 
with “Hail, Alma Mater”—words and 
music by Louis Rabaut, undergraduate, 
dedicated to his school. 

Time marched on. Louis became a 
magnet to political leaders. He was an 
able member of the bar, popular, con- 
stantly in the public eye as a barrister 
and a vocalist, a family man. He had 
married popular and beautiful Stella 
Petz. Congress? He ran, but didn’t make 
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The Rabaut family. The two girls seated on left are now nuns 


it. Waited two years, ran again, and 
when the votes were counted Detroit 
lost a lawyer and the nation gained a 
legislator 

Louis Rabaut was certain from the 


start that he’d like the job, and he was 


determined to keep it. He has. He’s 
been in many campaigns since that first 
ill-fated try and he has applied himself 
diligently to the interests of his con- 


stituency. But he never has been able 
to resist the urge to write and sing music. 

In his avocation he has demonstrated 
a versatility that is, to put it mildly, 
His preference from boyhood 
has been sacred hymns, the music of 
the Catholic Church, but he has been a 
prodigious source of parodies, political 
songs (the Democrats get all the breaks), 
and sentimental lyrics. 


surprising 
I 


A decade ago, when the centennial 
of baseball was being observed, there 
was a call for a song that would give 
proper credit to one hundred years of 
the American national pastime. The 


sports immortal, Walter Johnson, Wash- 
ington Senators’ pitcher, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to select a 
He was aided by Judge Ed- 
ward Curran of the District of Columbia 
Fed District Court, and Edward J. 
Hayes, Detroit native and outstanding 
Washington attorney. They looked over 
the field, came up with the man and 


compose! 





the song: “Baseball, the All-American 
Game”—words and music by Louis 
Rabaut 

Che Michigan Congressman was pro- 
gramed to sing his own composition as 
the centennial program opened, but he 
was sent to England on congressional 


business. A substitute had to be engaged. 
in London, he sang it for the first time, 
and isn’t sure yet whether “our British 


ae 


cousins” 
about. 

Upon his return, he again was asked 
to sing “Baseball, The All-American 
Game.” He agreed. When the night ar- 
rived, he found himself tied down by 
essential congressional needs and was 
obliged to send his regrets. 

“Come to think of it,” he told this 
interviewer in his office overlooking the 
Capitol, “I never have sung this song in 
the United States, so I will do so now— 
for you.”” And, before a one-man audi- 
ence, he sang while the mills of legis- 
lation were being prepared for the mor- 
row’s business involving appropriations 
and war preparations which, conceiv- 
ably, could affect the future of every 
person in the world. 

Wherever he goes, the “Singing Con- 
gressman” is bound to be detected. Em- 
bassies in the Philippines, China, Japan, 
Europe, the republics of South America 
have echoed his vocalizing. There is an 
interesting story in connection with his 
visit to the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. In promotion of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, Sumner Welles, then 
Undersecretary of State, and Nelson 
Rockefeller, directing work of cementing 
Inter-American friendship, asked Rabaut 
to tour the capitals. There was more 
reason for this selection than Rabaut’s 
eminence in Congress. Advance publicity 
featured pictures of this Catholic church 
choir singer with his family—nine chil- 
dren. A survey by the Rockefeller office, 
based on clipping services and other 
sources, estimated that the picture was 
reproduced in two and one-half million 
copies of newspapers circulated in this 
predominantly Catholic area. 

His trips have taken him to many 
other lands, including Ireland. While 


understood what it was all 


there, the famed Irish tenor, John 
McCormack, learned of his presence, 
invited him to his home in Dublin. 
That visit remains one of his most 
treasured memories. McCormack was in 
his fatal illness; he had sung his last 
song. (He died six weeks later.) The 
Congressman sang several of his own 
compositions, some others. When he 
made ready to leave, McCormack said: 

“I want you to sing one more song 
in my home. I will play the piano to 
accompany you. I want you to sing, 
‘God Bless America.’” With national 
pride and deep humility, Rabaut obliged. 

Not all of the Detroit lawmaker’s 
music is of the semiclassic sort. For ex- 
ample, there is the campaign song, “The 
Kick of the Democratic Mule,” and the 
one the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
chuckled over and called for encores 
in the White House, “Prohibition, 
We've Had Enough of You.” 

The Congressman’s vocalizing, more 
restricted since the Korean crisis broke 
than theretofore, includes occasional ap- 
pearances as a soloist at St. Patrick’s 
Church, downtown Washington edifice, 
whose congregation includes scores of 
Senators and representatives as well as 
dozens of diplomats and their families. 
Between sessions of Congress, he returns 
to Detroit and the choir of Saints Peter 
and Paul, where his voice has been 
heard for more than half a century. And 
he is an active member of the Society 
for Preservation of Barber Shop Singing 
in America. Recently he sang over a 
nationwide radio-television hookup on 
behalf of the Heart Campaign. 


UT he isn’t the only vocalist in the 

family. Five of his daughters sing 
as a group in church, collaborated 
in composing several World War II 
songs used to encourage productive ef- 
fort in the all-important Detroit area 
plants. A son, Vincent, served as a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Navy, now is back 
in civilian life. 

Another son, Rev. Francis Dermott 
Rabaut, S.J., is on the faculty of Loyola 
University, Chicago; a daughter, Sister 
Stella Maris, is in the Motherhouse at 
Monroe, Mich., and another daughter, 
Sister Mary Palmyre, is a librarian at 
Mary Grove College, Detroit. 

Congressman Rabaut is an advocate 
of large families. He preaches that goal 
to associates, taxi drivers, waitresses— 
into every available ear. Recently he 
ate at a restaurant he had not visited 
in several years. The waitress serving 
him, whom: he didn’t recall seeing be- 
fore, looked furtively around, then 
whispered to him: “Congressman, I have 
three children now!” 

“Must have been someone I gave 
the usual sermon to once upon a time,” 
he concludes. 
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I'd never done as sneaky 
a thing as that before 


HEN the front doorbell rang. I 

was down at the stream—it’s 
across the road that runs behind our 
house, but I could hear the bell clearly 
because it was such a loud, long ring. 
It didn’t sound like a friend dropping 
in. It sounded sort of bossy, like a bill 
collector out of patience. 

I was wading in my swim trunks, 
working on the end of the dam that 
my father and I had spent a whole 
month building. The water still shot 
through too fast at the end, but when 
we got that part fixed, my father said 
the swimming pool above would prob- 
ably be deep enough to dive into, from 
the big stump. My father was going to 
be surprised to find out how close it was 
to being finished when he and my 
mother got back from their drive. 
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When hopelessness took over, the symbol of contentment and 


by DUANE DECKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL KINNEAR 


a better life became a hated reminder of what could not be 


I hurried up the path to the road 
and then cut across our back yard. The 
doorbell rang again. I stopped to take 
a quick look at the hose, where I'd set 
it when I got home from church and 
had left it running ever since. I'd set 
the nozzle of it on the ground at the 
top of the little slope by the petunia 
bed. That let the water trickle freely 
down to the grass below, which needed 
it because there hadn’t been any rain 
in nearly two weeks now. Every lawn 
in the neighborhood showed patches 
of sickly brown by now, except ours. 
I gave it some kind of a dousing almost 
every day. Keéping it in shape -was no 
chore to me. I liked to do it, I guess, 
because this was the first place we ever 
lived that had a real lawn. 

At the front corner of the house, I 


stopped and took a quick peek at who 
was there—it was a messenger, a kid in 
uniform, and his bike was leaning 
against the big horse-chestnut tree by 
our mailbox. I had a hunch what that 
meant, right away. It was probably that 
telegram, finally, the one my father kept 
talking about. From Louie. 

I walked over and signed the place 
on the pad that the messenger kid 
pointed at. Then I went inside the 
house with it, holding it up to the light 
for a better look. I could not read, 
through the little isinglass window in 
it, where it was from. But I was afraid 
it was New York—Louie. And I just 
had to find out. 

I went into the kitchen and put the 
teakettle that sang when the water 
boiled, on our nifty electric stove. I 
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turned the burner up to the red hot 
spot and waited. 

If it really was from Louie, I knew 
almost exactly what it would say, be- 
cause Louie’s telegrams always said the 
same thing and they always had news 
that sounded twice as wonderful as it 
really turned out to be. But my father 
would believe it because he was a musi- 
cian, and Louie was an agent, and the 
way it seems to be in my father’s busi- 
ness, musicians always get all excited 
when they're out of work and an agent 
tells them something. Louie would 
probably tell my father that he'd re- 
organized the old band, that all of the 
old bunch who wanted their jobs back 
just had to hurry to New York, to Louie. 

And my father would go. As soon 
as he read it, he’d kiss my mother about 
six times and start talking as giddy as 
a saxophone sounds. Then he'd quit 
his steady job over at the paper box 
company that Father -Donlin, back in 
New York, had got for him that last 
time the band broke up. And he’d hit 
out for New York in the morning, all 
excited 


HEN my mother and I would follow 
him as soon as school opened and 
we'd all wind up in another dark cramped 
apartment that wouldn’t even have a 
real kitchen, but just a stove and an 
icebox in the living room, with a screen 
pulled in front of it. I’d start the sixth 
grade there and ride the subways and 
cross-town busses again, instead of being 
able to ride my bike the way I could 
here because the parochial school is just 
a half mile down the road from us. 
Pretty soon all the hard luck that al- 
ways seemed to dog after my father, 
in that music business, would come 
along. Louie wouldn’t get the band a 
job after this first one ended and 
start living off the money my 
father would get by taking things to 
pawnshops. Until Father Donlin, or 
someone, got him a job that was steady, 
and not with any band. That was the 
way it had always been and it looked 
as though it always would be. 
rhe teakettle began to sing, and 
steam hissed from the spout. I held the 
sealed part of the envelope over it 
until the flap curled loose. I opened 
it and read it, feeling guilty, because 
I'd never done as sneaky a thing as 
that before. But this time I just had to 
read it. Because that telegram had a lot 
to do with the rest of my whole life. 
It was signed by Louie and it said: 


new 
we'd 


Hotel deal on dotted line. Hundred 
and a half a week for you, two 
month guarantee. Rehearsals start 
tomorrow. Must move fast. Verify 
your acceptance by return wire. 
Otherwise must sign replacement for 
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you through Musicians’ Local. 


went to the desk in the living room 

and got the bottle of glue and sealed 
it up again. I stuck it in the bottom 
drawer, under a lot of stuff, where no- 
body would see it. Then I went out, 
down to the stream again and sat there 
looking at our dam and thinking about 
that telegram. 

Certain words from it kept shooting 
through my mind. Rehearsals tomorrow. 
Return wire. Otherwise must sign re- 
placement for you. Especially that last 
line. 

It had hit me, as soon as I'd read 
it, that if I just forgot to give the tele- 
gram to my father, the way he knew 
I always forgot a lot of things, he 
wouldn’t get the job. Louie would get 
a replacement tomorrow. : 

If I did that, then none of us would 
have to leave this nice house in the 
country and go back to the city. Maybe 
later my father would get to be an 
important man at the paper box com- 
pany just the way Father Donlin had 
told him in the first place. Everybody 
said that Pop was a wonderful guitar 
player, but New York always seemed 
to be full of wonderful guitar players, 
as my mother had pointed out to him, 
and even the wonderful ones were able 
to work only six months or so out of 
the year. 

I thought: He’d believe me if I said 
I forgot it. I forget lots of things, all 
the time, and he knows it. 

Maybe it didn’t sound like a very 
nice thing to do, but my father was the 
only one who wanted us to leave here 
and go back to New York and the pawn- 
shops and the kitchens behind screens 


and schools you had to go to on the 
subway. My mother didn’t want to. 1 
didn’t want to. And I didn’t know what 
Father Donlin thought, except that he 
was the one who got my father this 
job. My mother had written him how 
happy we were here, the happiest ever. 

I kept looking at that dam. The only 
reason I had put in a whole month’s 
work on it was because of next year—to 
make it strong, for when the spring 
freshets came. When my father had 
started to help me build the dam, 1 
thought he was thinking about next 
year too. Now, just when the dam was 
done—almost—that telegram had to come 
and spoil everything. 

Even so, I knew I couldn't hide the 
telegram. I couldn’t do that to him. It 
would be a dirty trick to play. I knew, 
no matter how much I thought it over, 
that I’d give it to him. 


stood up and waded into the stream, 

down the middle of it, to the dam, It 
made me mad, to look at it now. 
I pushed a big rock loose from the top. 
Then another, and another. Water 
started to rush past my legs and a tiny 
torrent was bursting through the middle 
of the dam. Pretty soon the whole thing 
would collapse from the force of the 
stream, and that was all right with me, 

I walked to the shore and started up 
the path and then I saw my father, 
above. He was peering down at me. 
“What happened to our dam?” he de- 
manded. 

“It collapsed,” I said. “It wasn’t much 
of a dam anyway.” 

“It looks as though somebody col- 
lapsed it on purpose,” my father said. 
“And right in the middle, too.” 





I thought he was thinking about next year too 
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I didn’t say anything. Let him think 
what he wanted to. He and I walked 
across the lawn and he kept looking 
at me, kind of carefully. “Is something 
wrong, Tim?” 

“Not that I know of,” I said. We 
passed the faucet where the hose was 
plugged in and I turned it off. 

“Why don’t you let it run a while 
longer?” my father asked. 

“It’s had plenty,” I said. “It’s just 
a humpy old lawn anyway.” 

My father was scratching his head 
as we walked inside. He went into the 
kitchen where my mother stood, pour- 
ing some glasses full of buttermilk. I 
went over to the desk in the living room 
and fished out that telegram from the 
drawer. Then I went in and tossed it on 
the table. I didn’t look at them when 
I did it. 

“Came while you were gone,” I said. 

My father snatched it in a hurry. 
He looked at the flap a minute, and 
I could see that a little of the glue I'd 
put on it had oozed out. Well, it didn’t 
make any difference—maybe the tele- 
graph office had done it, who knew? 
My father opened it and read it, silently, 
while my mother watched him. A wor- 
ried look had come over her face. 

“Is—is it from Louie?” she asked. 

He nodded. Then he crumpled the 
telegram and shoved in inside his pocket. 
“Louie and all his big talk,” he said. 

“Has he got something?” my mother 
asked. 


Ks OT a thing. Something tells me I'd 
better forget about that Louie. I'll 
be in line for a promotion at the paper 
box company pretty soon and, well. . .” 
I heard my mother catch her breath. 
My father turned to me, suddenly, and 
said: “As for you, Tim my boy, the 
quicker you get down to the stream and 
start fixing our collapsible dam, the 
quicker I'll be down to help you.” 

“But Pop...” 

“Beat it, small fry,” my father said. 
“I'll be along. We've got to build that 
dam a lot more solidly than I thought 
before. The way it collapsed on us 
convinces me. It’s okay for now but 
we've got to think about the spring 
freshets next year.” 

I nodded, hard. Then I turned and 
beat it through the living room and my 
feet got tangled, in my rush, on the 
scatter rug. I slipped, but caught myself, 
and I heard my mother and father laugh- 
ing at me but I didn’t mind that. I was 
in too much of a hurry. There was 
still plenty of work to be done on that 
dam. Because as my father said, it was 
all right for now but’we had to think 
about next year, didn’t we? 

On the way, I turned that faucet back 
the way it had been so water trickled 
over the lawn again. 
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The «Must-Saerifiee”’ Racketeers 
by IRVING LEIBERMAN 


ACH new edition of newspapers all 
EK over the country comes off the 
press with a fresh batch of advertise- 
ments written with deliberate intent to 
defraud, Typical of the Sunday crop: 

“Breaking up housekeeping; must sell 
complete set furniture, any sacrifice.” 

“For Sale—Must dispose at great sacri- 
fice of six genuine oriental rugs, perfect 
condition, $100.” 

They read smoothly and have a busi- 
nesslike air, but, to the eye trained to 
read advertisements for fraud, the word 
“racket” is distinctly legible in many of 
the innocent-sounding ads. 

For example, the carpet-switch game 
bobbed up in Chicago recently, taking 
$300 from a local couple who “bought” 
a fine quality used carpet, but received 
an inferior substitute. The seller, Wil- 
liam Malloy, pretended to be selling the 
carpet for a sick uncle—then later said 
the uncle was dead. Moreover, he admit- 
ted faking a department store sales slip. 

The method used by Malloy is one of 
the many dodges employed by swindlers. 
Their fake schemes gross nearly. $750,- 
000,000 annually from bargain-hunting 
Americans. 2 

Not long ago, Edward Clark advertised 
in the classified columns of Los Angeles 
newspapers that he was “breaking up 
housekeeping” and would have to sac- 
rifice” all his expensive furniture at 
once. Within the following month he 
broke up housekeeping three more times. 
His formula for success was: Rent an 
apartment, fill it with cheap new furni- 
ture, break up housekeeping, advertise, 
repeat, and start a bank account. 

Wealthy Shaker Heights, Ohio, ma- 
trons were stopped a few months ago by 
Law Director Ralph W. Jones from en- 
gaging in a second-hand furniture racket 
which proved to be extremely profitable. 
A number of women in this prosperous 
suburb of Cleveland had been buying 
used furniture at junk shops and auction 
sales and later advertising they were 
leaving town and were selling their fur- 
niture. Prospective buyers, impressed by 
the lavish settings of the homes, would 





buy the junk furniture at more than 
three times the original price. The 
Shaker Heights women put “sold” tags 
on their own high-priced furniture to 
prevent its purchase by bargain hunters, 

Almost any sort of antique can be pur- 
chased in most places by visiting a few 
shops, possibly within a short walk of 
your own home, but it is a common 
human tendency to go farther and fare 
worse. There is drama, possibly pathos, 
in the village dooryard littered with 
venerable household goods. 

Besides, a good bargain at a county 
auction makes such a satisfactory objec- 
tive for a day’s auto trip. 

Is it surprising that these enticements 
should have occurred to certain com- 
mercially minded persons? 

For two or three weeks there appeared 
in New York papers an advertisement 
which read somewhat as follows: 

“The household goods of the late Dr. 
Martin Redstone, including many valu- 
able antiques, at bargain prices, will be 
sold at Public Auction on Wednesday, 
at 10:00 A.M. Everything must be sold.” 
(A residential address was listed). 

As you might expect, the dealer stuffed 
the auction with his own goods. There 
was a nucleus of household goods, but a 
great deal of the merchandise was 
“planted” for the so-called suckers. 

The real solution to this problem rests 
with you, the consumer, If you use ex- 
treme caution when buying items, fake 
“must-sacrifice” sellers will have to quit 
the business. If you want to avoid being 
swindled, be cautious. 

Play it safe, as did the proud but dis- 
traught home owner who called a news- 
paper recently to tell its representatives 
that his home is his castle and not a 
community house. This profound dec- 
laration came when the man spotted a 
picture of his neighbor’s home adver- 
tised for sale in the classified section of 
the newspaper. 

The description of this lovely prop- 
erty was too generous, he said. It in- 
cluded the complainant’s own swimming 
pool and 3-mile lake stocked with fish. 
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® Paul Doyan, blind concert pianist and organist, is 
known to music lovers throughout the United States 
ind Canada. The Montreal-born artist has been blind 
since infancy and, as a result, had to learn music the 
lifhcult way of Braille, He was considered a child 
prodigy when he first began his studies at the Nazareth 
Institute for the Blind. As a young man he was named 
organist of Notre Dame de Grace in his native city. 


He later studied the piano and organ in France and 
the United States. In this country he studied under 
the famed Polish musician, Sigismond Stojowski. 

Paul Doyan was the recipient of the 1950 Christian 
Culture Gold Medal from the Assumption College in 
Windsor. At the time of the award, Father J. Stanley 
Murphy said of Mr. Doyan: “There is no better am- 
bassador of a country than an artist—especially one who 
has overcome obstacles with courage and who has been 
a faithful organist in church for many years besides 
bringing joy to others in concerts.” The Windsor paper 
ranks him among the greatest musical geniuses produced 
by Canada. 

Mrs. Doyan, the former Gilberte Proulx, is shown 
above with her husband. She acts as his personal manager. 
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@ “Mary Harden Looram (Mrs. James F.) has 
held high the ideal of sound entertainment and 
very courageously taken issue with a corrupt 
‘art’ unfit for Americans or for Christians.” So 
spoke Father Gannon, S.J., when Fordham Uni- 
versity awarded Mrs. Looram an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters. Mrs. Looram has 
been interested in motion pictures ever since the 
early twenties, when she had to decide what pic- 
tures to allow her children to see. She later be- 
came a reviewer for the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae. When the Legion of De- 
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cency was inaugurated in 1934, she became one of 
its official reviewers. 

For over twenty-five years, Mrs. Looram has 
worked for the improvement of motion pictures 
and her opinions are respected in the industry. 
She lectures constantly on the effect of motion 
pictures on youth and was invited by the Presi- 
dent to attend the Mid-century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. Mrs. Looram has 
been personally honored by the Pope. Originally 
from Brooklyn, New York, she is the mother of 
two children and has several grandchildren. 
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. J E ARE born with a fight on our 

hands, a long, bruising, dirty 

fight. Our opponent is the meanest 

sport in the world. He is smart, strong, 

and never passes up a chance to foul. He 

is the devil—a very, very interesting 
fellow. 

For instance, he is so smart that he 
never had to go to school. But don’t 
get the wrong idea. Don’t think he 
is just naturally bright, like some am- 
ateur mechanics who never got a dip- 
loma but who can turn their hand to 
anything from preparing spaghetti-sauce 
to rebuilding a motor. The devil is not 
an amateur. He is a don who fairly 
oozes an angelic brand of humanism. 
He could make Irving Babbit look like 
a foreign-born stevedore. He could lec- 
ture Henry Kaiser on industrial pro- 
duction and Bernard Baruch on finance. 
And the things he could whisper into 
Albert Einstein’s ear about mathematics 
would make that gentleman’s hair stand 
up even straighter. 

The devil is an angel, remember. And 
that sort of thing goes with an angel. 
Angels do not learn like us. They don’t 
start with “c-a-t” in first grade, and 
finish with “terpsichorean” and “som- 
niferous” in the eighth. They don’t mope 


from long division to algebra to geome- 
try to trig. And they don’t have to prac- 
tice with language records to inject the 


proper amount of nose into their French 
or the proper amount of throat into 
their German. Away back in the dawn 
of creation, when God processed them 
out of zeros and minus signs, they came 
into life with a whole angelic head 
full of scholarship. They have never 
studied since. No need to. They knew 
more at the beginning than we do after 
a whole life with Fulton Lewis and 
the newsreels. Which .seems awfully 
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funny to us, who practically have to 
sweat out an education. 

It is not just a matter of speed, either. 
Not merely that an angel possesses a 
sort of amazing precocity. Actually he 
has oodles more information than all 
of us together. What we know about 
the atomic bomb would not even draw 
a patronizing snigger from him. He 
could do a vast business with the auto- 
matic washers that he could win on 
quiz programs. He could think of more 
things to veto than the Soviet Delegation 
to the United Nations. And how he 
must yawn when he attends lectures by 
certain Nobel Prize winners! He'd love 
a chance on “Information Please.” 





A further thing about his IQ is this: 
he doesn’t forget anything. His desk 
is not cluttered-up with telephone di- 
rectories, memo pads, and address books. 
\You would never catch him carrying a 
\brief case. He hasn’t the annoying habit 
of scratching his head and staring off 
into space, trying to recall something. 
He is never late for an appointment. 
This is because angels have the remark- 
able power of thinking of all they know 
all the time. Facts don’t have an em- 
barrassing way of evaporating on them 
as they do on us. 

Of course, an angel doesn’t know 
everything. He can’t read your thoughts, 
for instance. That is, he cannot read 
them directly. But he can make some 
awfully good guesses. You wouldn’t want 
to sit down to an evening of poker 
with even the plumpest and most inno- 
cent looking cherub and do any serious 
betting. You would lose your shirt. 
You may have pretty good poker sense 
yourself, but you are not in the same 
league. Why? Because he can see the 
pictures in your mind that go with 
your thinking, just as you can see an 
electric light even though you can’t see 
the electricity. He would know every 
time whether you were holding a straight 
or only bluffing. 

That is the kind of guy this cultured 
rascal is. Smooth, clever, quick, deep, 
and always a half dozen jumps ahead 
of you. In other words, the devil is 
thoroughly angelic. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that 
Satan is very palsy-walsy with other 
angels we might name. Michael doesn’t 
carry Lucifer’s picture over his heart 





The devil is in a bady way. Don’t waste any sym- 
pathy on him, though. You can use it yourself 
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in a gold locket. When Gabriel meets 
him, he probably inquires with a look 
of exaggerated sympathy: “How’s the 
old noggin where the little girl from 
Nazareth walked on it?” And it could be 
that Raphael, the seraphic pharmacist, 
indulges a yen for horseplay by sending 
him a bottle of arnica every St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. Lucifer is an angel, all right. 
Some claim he was even their president 
once. But a celestial Crime Investigation 
Committee got the goods on him and 
he was fired. He doesn’t live there any 
more. 





He could make Einstein’s 
hair stand up straighter 


So, you'd better make sure your best 
girl is not a theologian if you have the 
habit of calling girls “angel’’ when you 
go starry-eyed and melty. Angels, as well 
as politicians and private detectives, can 
be rats. 

But don’t think that the devil is only 
smart—like the absent-minded professor 
in an ancient melodrama, moving be- 
wildered through the mazes of practical 
life. The devil can get things done. 
He can put teeth into his ideas. 

For one thing, he can tamper with 
your imagination. He can draw the most 
realistic pictures in your mind—much 
more moving and artistic than ever 
came out of the film studios. Michel- 
angelo and Fra Angelico, for all their 
fancy angelic names, were pikers by 
comparison. 

Why can you visualize the juiciest 
steaks on Friday, even down to perfectly 
browned onions and pan-fried potatoes? 
It is the deft hand of Old Nick—or the 
deft hoof—getting in a little sketching. 
Why do so many husbands find other 


men’s wives so attractive whose own 


husbands consider them old. bags? Why 
do horse-parlors inspire more confidence 
than the Federal Reserve System in fel- 
lows who can’t afford to make financial 
mistakes? It is simply that Satan is a 
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master illustrator, cosmetician, provoca- 
teur, and advertising director. He uses 
your mind as a billboard, and he pep- 
pers you with perfectly brilliant propa- 
garda. 

There is no such thing as sneaking 
away from him and getting a little rest 
before he can catch up with you again. 
At 11:59 a.M., E.s.T., he can be out in 
Hollywood helping a script-writer louse 
up some dialogue and still get back to 
New York in time to kid you into over- 
eating your Lenten quota at your noon- 
day lunch. 


HAT is because he has what theo- 

logians call “agility.” Agility doesn’t 
mean that Satan is an acrobat or a high- 
jumper, but rather that he has the very 
useful knack of getting from place to 
place without covering the intervening 
space. Supersonic planes give him a big 
laugh. 

You can’t outlast him, either. You'd 
better not say with a _ comfortable 
chuckle: “Let him buzz around for a 
while till he gets leg-weary, then I'll go 
to work.” That won’t help. He doesn’t 
get leg-weary. He is in there pitching 
all the time. This angelic quality, the 
theologians call “incorruptibility.” In- 
corruptibility doesn’t mean that he can- 
not be bribed, that he is meticulously 
honorable. It means that he doesn’t 
crack up under the wear and tear of 
living and hustling. He is not subject 
to arterio-sclerosis, coronary trouble, or 
even the mildest form of charley-horse. 

He knows so much about nuclear 
physics and genes that he can work what 
we would call “miracles.” He knew all 
about radar before Benjamin Franklin 
learned about the lightning rod. He 
was thinking in terms of rocket-ships 
before the Wright Brothers flew their 
first crate at Kittyhawk. Look what he 
did to show up Moses before Pharaoh 
and to perpetuate the pogroms in 
Egypt. He helped Pharaoh’s magicians 
produce perfectly authentic looking 
snakes and frogs. Human science hasn't 
caught up with that one yet. 

Be careful, though. Don’t start pelt- 
ing him with confetti and ticker-tape. 
He’s a snake, the same old reptilian 
pitchman who got Mother Eve hanker- 
ing for apples. He is the most unpleas- 
ant person in the world. He hates God. 
He hates you. He loathes everything. If 
God would let him get away with it, 
he would stick pins in pretty little ba- 
bies and would trip up rheumatic old 
women. If it is the vilest thing that he 
can think of at the moment, he will 
lie to and cheat less intelligent diabol- 
ical team-mates. And maybe even take 
sucker bets from them after helping 
arrange a basketball fix at Madison 
Square Garden. The only kind of hap- 
piness he knows is the crooked joy of 


hurting people and crossing them up. 

How do you think it happens that the 
more labor-saving gadgets and assembly- 
line living-aids we develop, the worse 
off we are? Once upon a time, most peo- 
ple could buy steak but not an electric 
refrigerator to keep it in. Now, after 
refrigeration engineers have knocked 
themselves out with hypertension and 
occupational pathologies, most people 
can buy the refrigerator but not the 
steak. How come that nuclear fuel is so 
wonderful that we would be better off if 
nobody knew about it? How come that 
the United Nations has worked most 
effectively for the Cominform by the odd 
method of not working effectively at all? 

The answer to all these questions is 
the answer to this one: When the U.N., 
at its Charter Conference, decided to 
leave God's chair empty, who, do you 
presume, figured he might as well take 
a load off his feet? 

Wouldn’t you think that he would 
call it all off, that some day he would 
be accidentally betrayed into a little 
gesture of friendliness? If you do, you 





In a poker game with 
him, you’d lose your shirt 


don’t know angels. They are not at all 
fickle. These celestial gangsters made up 
their mind once and for all. They de- 
cided to be hard and bad. They have 
never been anything since but hard and 
bad. They are desperately unhappy, but 
they intend to stick it out forever. 

Don’t waste any sympathy on them, 
though. They don’t want it. They sim- 
ply want you to be in the same fix with 
them, so that at your expense they can 
have one, big, spiteful laugh on God. 
You are in a fight. Don’t ever forget it. 
You in one corner and they in the other. 
So come out fighting, now. Give the cus- 
tomers a good show. 

But don’t lead with your chin. 
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Rabbit Maranville 

Old soldiers may fade away, but a 
former big-league ballplayer can go on 
forever and ever. Particularly if he has 
the boundless energy and enthusiasm of 
a Rabbit Maranville. This amazingly in- 
teresting gentleman, whose twenty-three- 
year career as a big-time star of the dia- 


mond was brought to a close only be- ° 


cause of a broken leg some sixteen years 


ago, has come bounding back to the 
headlines and is right in the thick of the 
fight against juvenile delinquency. 


Walter Maranville .wouldn’t express 
it that, way. The old shortfielder may not 
have even thought of it in that vein. But 
it is a fact. For in his interest in youth, in 
his efforts to get them to know and play 
better the great American game of base- 
ball, and by his constant talks on the 
beneficial results of sports and_ sports- 
manship, he has placed his shield in the 
very front lines of this great and con- 
tinuing fight. 

For the “Rabbit,” as he is affection- 
ately known, is these days devoting every 
moment of his waking hours to the cause 
of sandlot baseball afd the teaching of 
the fine arts and science of the game to 
the youth of New York. As Director of 
Sandlot Activities for the New York 
Journal-American, his Saturday morning 
clinics at the Polo Grounds and the 
Yankee Stadium have become famous 
across the nation. 

In these Saturday morning sessions, 
attended by hundreds of youngsters each 
week, Maranville, as the moderator, in- 
troduces to the boys the stars of the 
Yankees and Giants, and they in turn 
impart their store of knowledge to the 
class. For instance, at various times, 
Casey Stengel and Leo Durocher explain 
the fine points of managing a big-league 
team. Joe DiMaggio and Bobby Thom- 
son go over hitting, Tommy Henrich 
teaches outfielding, Phil Rizzuto and Ed- 
die Stanky, infielding and base running, 
and so on and on until the clinics, which 
run through the spring and summer, 
cover every point of the diamond game. 
\t the conclusion of each session there 
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is a question-and-answer period with the 
stars answering the queries of the boys. 

Besides the clinic activities, Maranville 
does yeoman work in the promotion of 
the annual East-West Sandlot Baseball 
Game sponsored by the Hearst news- 
papers. This is another worthy enterprise 
with beneficial results for the youth of 
the country, and this newspaper syndi- 
cate, and particularly Max Kase, dy- 
namic sports editor of the New York 
Journal-American, are to be congratu- 
lated, By the way, Eddie Ford, the little 
lefthander whose great pitching helped 
win the pennant and World Series for 
the New York Yankees last year, is a 
product of this game. 

But coming back to the “Rabbit,” this 
perennial kid has had quite a career on 
and off the diamond. His baseball ex- 
ploits are too well known to enumerate 
here, for despite his five-foot-six frame he 
was one of the greatest shortstops of all 
time. Of course you know how he teamed 
with the equally talented Johnny Evers 
in a never-to-be-forgotten keystone com- 
bination that sparked the Boston Braves 
to a pennant in 1914. This was the “mir- 
acle” team that was in last place on July 
Fourth but rallied to win the pennant 
going away in September. They climaxed 
the drive by trimming the vaunted and 
seemingly invincible Philadelphia Ath- 
letics in the World’s Series in four 
straight games. 

Thereafter, Rabbit was a star with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates and, traded to the 
Chicago Cubs, he became their manager 
in 1925, succeeding his old double-play 
partner, Evers. But managing wasn’t for 
the Rabbit and he soon gave it up. His 
big-league career seemingly at an end, 
Maranville drifted back to the Interna- 
tional League. But in 1928, an amazing 
sixteen years after he had first seen the 
light of the big leagues, he was back as 
shortstop of the St. Louis Cardinals. Six- 
teen years later! Remember, the average 
big-league career is about eight years. 
Not only was he back, but the Rabbit's 
great shortstopping helped win the pen- 
nant for the Cardinals. And seven years 
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later he was still knocking down the hot 
ones till that broken leg ended it. 

Besides his activities with the baseball 
clinics and the big sandlot game, Maran- 
ville is a prolific after-dinner speaker, 
and his stock of baseball lore is a prom- 
inent feature of many a Communion 
breakfast, Father and Son affair, and 
sundry other events which feature talks 
on sports. The Rabbit, with his sharp 
wit, humorous anecdotes, and fund of 
baseball knowledge, is usually the hit of 
the show. 

In these all too brief words we've tried 
to portray a picture of one of the all- 
time greats of sports. We feel that we 
have fallen far short of our aim, but then 
it would be well nigh impossible to men- 
tion all of the activities and all of the 
career of Walter Maranville. The Rab- 
bit hasn’t quite made Baseball's Hall of 
Fame yet. He could make it on his dia- 
mond career alone. But when the great 
amount of good for the youth of the 
land being performed by Maranville 
finally dawns on the selectors, we think 
he’ll be a cinch. 


The Bolo Punch 

Very often listeners to our boxing 
broadcasts write in to ask us to explain 
the term “bolo punch,” which we’ve had 
occasion to use very often, particularly 
in fights involving Kid Gavilan, the new 
welterweight champion. The origin of 
this punch is generally credited to Ce- 
ferino Garcia, the hard-hitting Filipino 
who was middleweight champion of the 
world a few years ago. 

The bolo punch is thrown in much the 
same manner as is thrown the famed 
Filipino bolo, which they say is quite a 
weapon. To describe this punch to our 
boxing fans, we have to turn to another 
sport, softball, for the punch is delivered 
as a softball pitcher delivers a pitch. A 
softball pitcher holds the ball in front 
of him, swings the arm back in a rotary 
motion and throws it forward under- 
hand. A boxer throwing a bolo stands in 
the orthodox manner, brings the fist 
back in a rotary motion past the shoul- 
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der, then sweeps past the hip and up to 
the body or head of the opponent. It is 
similar to the uppercut. 

The bolo is a very flashy and spec- 
tacular punch and is particularly eye- 
catching to the fans in the gallery. It 
has been used very effectively by Kid 
Gavilan in his march to the title, and 
while some experts say it is more flashy 
than damaging, that is a moot question. 
We once saw Beau Jack knock out Tippy 
Larkin with one punch, a bolo that al- 
most swept the ring floor and crashed to 
Tippy’s chin. Larkin was out for quite 
a while. 

Ceferino Garcia certainly used the 
punch to good advantage. In fact, it 
won the middleweight crown for him 
from a really good fighter, Fred Apos- 
toli. The bout was held at New York's 
Madison Square Garden in 1939 and 
was a real thriller. 

Apostoli got off winging and took the 
first two rounds by staying on top of the 
challenger and whaling away in close. 
Garcia needed room to throw the. bolo, 
and Apostoli wasn’t giving him any. 
Apostoli continued to dominate the fight 
in the third, fourth, and fifth rounds. 
Garcia tried to push the champ away, 
but Fred would bounce right back on 
top of him, 

It seemed that only his marvelous 
physical condition was keeping Garcia 
in the fight. In the sixth, Apostoli went 
to the body again, but somehow the 
punches didn’t have the same zip. Apos- 
toli seemed to have punched himself out 
in the earlier rounds. This was the turn- 
ing point. Garcia pushed Apostoli away 
and when Fred came back he was nailed 
with a straight left that seemed to hurt 
him. Garcia whipped a right to the head 
and Apostoli was hurt. Garcia swarmed 
all over the champ and the bell had a 
welcome sound. In the next round, Gar- 
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cia started to score with the bolo and 
looped this punch to Apostoli’s head 
again and again. In the middle of the 


round, the Filipino landed one flush to | 


the chin and Apostoli crumpled wearily 
against the ropes. Apostoli grabbed and 
held and then lashed out with both 
hands. But Garcia wouldn’t be denied. 
He scored with a left uppercut and 
crashed home a right that sent Apostoli 
across the ring. Apostoli now was help- 
less as Garcia rained punches on him. 
Quickly, the referee stepped between 
them and stopped it. Garcia and his bolo 
were the new champions. 


Irish Bob 

Current sensation in the boxing world 
is Irish Bob Murphy, that exponent of 
unbridled fury whose recent technical 
knockout of former middleweight cham- 
pion, Jake LaMotta, has made him the 
subject of many a long conversation con- 
cerning the light heavyweight and heavy- 
weight championships. 

It’s not the fact that Murphy wins that 
makes him so popular and such a good 
drawing card. It’s the way he fights. And 
that way is to bore in and keep punching 
until something gives, and it’s usually 
the other fellow. For once the bell 
sounds, the otherwise quiet and gentle- 
manly Murphy is a ring savage who 
loves to fight and who makes every round 
a one-man crusade, He is indeed the 
most primitive battler since Rocky 
Graziano came off New York’s east side 
to blaze a path to the middleweight 
crown. 

In case you don’t know it, Murphy 
was born Edward Lee Conarty, but when 
he started his pro career back in 1945 he 
was still in the Navy and thought it 
would be more discreet to use the name 
Irish Bob Murphy. He admits that with 
his face and the twinkle in his blue eyes, 


the “Irish” was altogether superfluous. 

In the pro ranks, Irish Bob showed 
his punch and his mettle immediately as 
he scored fifty-one knockouts in his first 
sixty-one bouts, which is a terrific aver- 
age. He is a confusing fighter in that he 
is an unorthodox southpaw. That is, he 
doesn’t stand with the left hand back 
and the right well extended but stands 
more square with both hands close to 
the body and the right shoulder slightly 
forward. 

His first fight in New York was a one- 
round kayo of the rough, tough Dick 
Wagner, with the latter suffering a cut 
artery in the lip. 

This smashing start got Murphy a 
headline match at the Garden with mid- 
dleweight Jimmy Beau, a good fighter 
who too often, it seems, gives away 
weight to his opponents, Beau is a good 
fighter, and the slashing match had the 
customers roaring from the opening bell 
as first Murphy and then: Beau would ' 
take command. But Murphy was too 
strong and too rugged and finally wore 
down his man and won. 

Bob's only recent loss was the never- 
to-be-forgotten struggle with one of the 
game’s top fighters, Harry Matthews. 
This was a classic battle of attrition that 
made some of the Spartan wars seem 
tame by comparison. Matthews, smart, 
clever, a fellow who could maneuver and 
set up his opponent for his terrific body 
belts, won a close ten-round decision 
over Irish Bob, but it was the best fight 
of the winter season. When it was over 
the crowd spontaneously cheered both 
battlers. 

Murphy then took to the road, scored 
a few minor wins, lost on a disputed foul 
to Joe Rindone in Boston, and then 
scored his biggest win over LaMotta. 
Know whom he wants to fight now? You 
said it! Matthews! 
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One theatrical lady lost a 
hundred bucks over the exotic and 
fabled Passion Flower pictured above 


Librarian Elizabeth Hall gets 
about fifty weird questions a day 


A THEATRICAL lady of great fame, 
A » shall be nameless because I 
frankly, afraid of her, aimed 
onvertible at high-speed through 
1in gates of a 230-acre, year-round 
paradise in the north Bronx known as 
Che New York Botanical Garden, and 
llared the first attendant she laid eyes 
ym. “Show me that Passion Flower,” 
hissed, “or I'll pitch rocks through 
pane of glass in the joint!” 
1s the joint is sheathed in literally 
thousands of panes of expensive green- 
glass, the shaken attendant sped 
ugh the multiple conservatories even 
faster than the agonizing grip on his 
lbow propelled him. Rounding the 
yend where the incredibly lovely Bird 
»f Paradise Flower, its blue head cocked 
forward, seems always poised for flight 
»n orange wings, the breathless attendant 
topped under the great red clusters of 
a Pandanus Luzonensis, the Philippine 
breadfruit tree, and pointed. The lady 
let him go and stepped forward. 
In a flat, circular dish eighteen inches 
across, balanced on a waist-high stump, 
the fragile vines of the fabled Passion 
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Flower lay. Several blossoms floated on 
the water in the dish, and the lady 
stared at them intently. Minutes went 
by. “Well,” she breathed at last, with 
a certain stunned reverence in her 
husky voice, “I’ll be damned!” 

She had made a bet that the Passion 
Flower was a blend of blossoms hugging 
one another with unflower-like ardor, 
she told the attendant on the way out, 
and how it was going to cost her a 
hundred bucks. She tipped him a fiver. 

The Passion Flower isn’t the only 
piece of exotic flora among the Botanical 
Garden’s twelve thousand living species 
of plants, nor are impetuous, rock-toss- 
ing ladies of the stage the only zany 
visitors it draws among more than a 
million free admissions a year. The 
Passion Flower, actually, is a tropical 
woody tendril-climbing vine so-called 
from a striking resemblance of parts of 
the flower to instruments of Christ’s cru- 
cifixion. The corona is the crown of 
thorns, the stamens and pistil are the 
nails of the cross, and the sepals and 
petals are the faithful Apostles. But 
far more of a jolt to the staff than the 


Flowers that 
bloom in the 
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actress who wagered and lost was: the 
young man demanding their help in a 
murder he had to commit. 

Up he strolled to the desk of the 
Garden’s librarian, Elizabeth C. Hall, 
and proceeded politely to rattle the 
lady’s teeth with his question, accus- 
tomed as she is to from fifty to sixty 
weird questions a day. Before she could 
edge away, the fellow identified himself 
as a writer of whodunits. Was there any 
flower he could have a character in his 
story sniff and wind up dead as a re- 
sult? 

Now Miss Hall has at her command 
the vast knowledge of thirty-two botani- 
cal specialists on the Garden staff. She 
can look things up in 55,000 volumes of 
vegetation lore, or in any one of more 
than 500,000 pamphlets. It’s quite a 
library. There are pictures of 300,000 
known species of plants for her to flip 
through, or a 35,000-card biographical 
catalogue on botanists who know a lot 
of unusual stuff. If it’s a question of 
where a given plant is most likely to be 
found, she can check that for you in 
a 30,000-card geographical plant cata- 
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Whether it’s flowers or information about flowers, you'll find 


both at the New York Botanical Garden, and more too 
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logue. You’d think with all that fancy 
information available there’d be some 
hope for the poor writer, but no. No 
flower known to science, Miss Hall as- 
sured him, could bump anybody off just 
by being smelled. Then she had a happy 
thought. 


HERE is a deadly bug spray known 

among gardeners as Black Leaf 
40, actually a suspension of nicotine 
sulphate, which, if inhaled often enough 
in quantity, will kill a man. Couldn't 
his flower-fancying victim inhale eyough 
of that to turn the trick? Could and 
would, the writer gratefully conceded, 
and now just one other question. What 
plant would yield a juice which, found 
among the water weeds at the edge of 
a pond, could be mistaken for blood? 
Shuddering, Miss Hall was able to pro- 
vide the answer to that one right off: 
pokewort. She’d just run across it doing 
some research for a dye company that 
wrote in for help. 

A lovely, fenced-in parkland where, 
seasonally, you will find several acres 
dancing in daffodils, or a bed of 1200 
pansies, or a field alive with 7000 roses, 
or 3500 chrysanthemums representing 
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more than 100 distinct varieties, or 
azaleas foaming over an eight-acre gar- 
den, or 3500 orchids money couldn't 
buy, or two huge pools dreaming under 
exotic waterlilies, The Botanical Garden 
is also, in the eyes of its Director, Dr. 
William J. Robbins, a university de- 
voted exclusively to plants where people 
take courses that would whet the ap- 
petite of the most sophisticated urban 
cliff-dweller. Tops in popularity is, of 
course, the one in practical gardening. 
Big-time consultant to the government's 
Victory Garden program in World War 
II, the Botanical Garden still has its 
own backyard-size vegetable patch. There 
students are given the low-down -on 
controlling those accursed worms that 
eat tomato plants, setting a beanpole 
properly, and the art of weeding, fertili- 
zing, watering, cajoling, wheedling, and 
coaxing to flourishing maturity the 
whole garden gamut of God’s edible gifts. 
Stuff grown in the demonstration patch 
is given away free to life ($25,000) or 
annual ($10) members of the Garden’s 
supporting association, as are also the 
surplus flowers blooming all over the 
place. There’s usually more than enough 
left over for sharing among the 120 gar- 





Depending on the season, you may see acres of roses, 
daffodils, chrysanthemums—or rhododendrons as above 
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Director is Dr. William Robbins 


deners, tree pruners, pond cleaners, 
watchmen, guides, and painters who un- 
obtrusively keep the grounds a delight- 
ful place to visit. 


RACTICAL gardening includes how 

and where to place what shrubs and 
trees around your home for the best 
flowering and foliage effects all year 
‘round, and stresses economy at the same 
time. But a university, even a lovely 
one like this, has its more academic 
side, too, and one aspect of it is the 
serious scientific courses given mainly 
for graduate botany students at Ford- 
ham and Columbia. You could lob a 
turnip from the Fordham campus into 
the Botanical Garden with ease, and 
there during the abbreviated semesters 
of botany’s academic year, people from 
both great schools meet with the experi- 
enced Garden staff to study subjects in 
which a lot of amateurs join because 
of the strong appeal to the lay mind. 
Field Botany is one. Not only do you 
get to see plants and flowers as they 
grow in the comparative wilds of near- 
by Van Cortlandt Park; the heavier 
nature lovers come in for some health- 
ful hiking, too. Another is the course 
known as Mushroom Identification, con- 
cerned with even more basic matters. 

Probably the most important use 
the Garden is put to is one nobody 
would ordinarily connect with a place 
of flowers. It isn’t. the daily telephone 
calls from national magazines needing 
accurate information, or newspapers 
puzzled about the spelling of a strange 
plant in a news dispatch. It isn’t the 
inquiry from the radio quiz master who 
wants to be sure the name of the plant 
that produces pumpkin-shaped seeds 
which explode when ripe is the sandbox 
tree, though the Garden’s happy to 
confirm the fact and answer other radio 
conundrums in nothing flat. It isn’t even 
Hollywood calling to make dead certain 
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that this time they've got the background 
foliage and flowers in a tropical film 
absolutely correct, a practice now routine 
with the film industry since some ludi- 
crous boners were called to its attention 
by alert, botanically wise movie-goers. 

No, and it’s not the regular comings 
and goings of visiting dendrologists who, 
sent by big nurseries across the country 
or by federal agencies busy with con- 
servation program, drop in to learn 
about the proper handling of big trees 
in the forty-acre hemlock grove along 
the winding banks of the Bronx River, 
or in the eight-acre pinetum, or conifer 
collection, where, at a transportation cost 
of thirty thousand dollars, some two 
hundred of the rarest evergreen trees 
in the world were transplanted a year 
or so ago from the Connecticut estate 
of their globe-trotting donor, Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery. 

Where the Garden really comes into 
its Own is in the unique and extremely 
valuable services it renders daily to 
American industry and business, and 
through them to the American people. 
As a research center almost from its 
start more than half a century ago, the 
Garden has, through long co-operation 
with the drug industry in breeding 
sturdier strains of botanicals, for ex- 
ample, been a boon to the medical pro- 
fession. Brewers regularly turn to the 
Garden for help in assaying hops and 
malt and barley purchased abroad, or 
in experiments to develop American 
independence of foreign sources. The 
distilling industries have frequent re- 


course to facilities in the Bronx that 
have nothing to do with pot-still engi- 
neering, but a lot to do with the grains 
that go into liquors and the botanicals 


that go into gins and cordials, to say 
nothing of the grapes that have helped 
boost our domestic wines to a bouquet- 
and-body eminence that gives imported 
wines more than a run for their money. 


AKERS have learned a lot about 
bread molds and how to retard their 
appearance in baked goods; they have 


special reason to thank their stars Dr. 
Robbins is himself one of the leading 
mycologists, or mold and fungus experts, 


of the day. Fungus is a tricky item, by 
the way, intimately related to the afore- 
mentioned Mushroom Identification 
One day a letter came in from 
a paid-up lady member in Virginia to 
advise the staff her lawn was white with 
darlingest little mushrooms she’d ever 
seen. Judging by the sample she en- 
closed, would Dr. Robbins approve her 
serving them to dinner guests over the 


course 





JAMES C. G. CONNIFF is a professor of 
English at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
N. J. He has published articles in the Satur-- 
day Evening Post and other publications. 
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HYMN IN TIME OF CRISIS 


by DANIEL BARROW 


This dark oppression yet shall fail 
That makes the lands to mourn. 
Strong men and guilty hosts assail 
God’s truth, yet shall His truth prevail 
Against the swords of scorn. 
His mercy shall redeem again 
The men made sorrowful by men, 
Nor stealth nor fair words can withstand 
The angry justice of His hand. 


The ageless banners of the Lord 

With His Son’s blood are bright. 
Take arms, take courage! you have heard 
The clarion counsel of the Word, 

The clamor of the fight! 
For God’s commandments are your cause: 
Stand, soldiers of the Law of Laws, 
And gain against the enemy 


God’s conquest that shall make you free! 





weekend? The shaken Director, recogni- 
zing it at a glance as one of the dead- 
liest species known, got off a wire at 
once. Reached the lady in time, too. 
Asked what would’ve happened if the 
lady hadn’t been paid up, Dr. Robbins 
said firmly, ‘That is a courtesy we would 
render to anyone!” 

Cosmetics makers, oil chemists, insec- 
ticide experts, plastics molders, rubber 
plantation people, reforestation com- 
mittees, garden club and Chamber of 
Commerce delegations from all over the 
country, swarm in on the Garden’s de- 
voted, energetic staff with problems in 
dyes, fossils, pyrethrum growing, and the 
right way to beautify anything from a 
club-house lawn to a prosperous mid- 
western community's village square. In 
World War II this same staff helped 
Washington with many a vital-materials 
headache in rubber, quinine, insecti- 
cides, drugs, and fibers. Mold-retardant 
work done at the Garden on rope fibers 
speeded the introduction of rot-proof 
ship’s hawsers, and wartime loading 
operations became not only faster but 
safer. Industrial personnel got their 
grounding in the botanical aspects of 
a wartime economy there. 

Strictly military matters. like the in- 
spection of training film came high on 
the Garden’s schedule, and will again. 
Last time, in every single case the ex- 
pert called on for approval knew his 
stuff, having been many times to the 
land whose flowers and vegetation the 
film dealt with. The same is true to- 
day, maybe truer. Many an emergency 
call for essential oils of great rarity 
needed in government labs was answer- 
ed through the Garden’s far-flung con- 
nections. It was able to give accurate, 


instantaneous advice on everything from 
what plants were the best ones to use 
for camouflage, to the straight dope on 
edible tropical fruits and what to do 
about the peculiar strain of fungus that 
causes short-circuits in airplane wiring 
by eating through the insulation. 
Even a peacetime economy brings its 
quota of weirdies, though. From a surly, 
anonymous caller comes a twenty-dollar 
bill in the mail, his thanks to the staff 
for telling him what time the Garden 
opened. He'd planned to commit sui- 
cide there, but at that hour (ten in the 
morning) the loveliness of the place 
overwhelmed him and he changed his 
mind, he wrote. Advertising people 
want and get the oddest things, like 
pictures of the kinds of plants used in 
making cathartics. But the Garden could 
not see sticking its neck out for lawyers 
from another ad agency who wanted to 
know if a big soda-pop client was justi- 
fied in calling his drink a cola product. 


FELLOW making a book on how 

many seeds in an average water- 
melon, on the other hand, got help: ap- 
proximately one thousand. Then there 
was the lady who grimly asked the names 
of man-eating plants and hung up with- 
out further explanations. 

But the kind of call that makes the 
Garden feel it’s really in touch and can 
be proud of the job it does came in on 
a pleasant autumn afternoon. A gentle 
voice asked courteously for specific data 
on rubber plants in Java. The staffer 
taking the call had the information in 
jig time. Then, just for the record, he 
asked if he might have the caller’s name. 

“Bernard Baruch,” said the gentle 
voice, “and thank you very much!” 


THE SIGN 
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Cornetist Dick Cathcart plays a jazz number 
for Jack Webb in NBC’s “Pete Kelly’s Blues” 


Radio 
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Se by 
DOROTHY KLOCK 


Pete Kelly’s Blues 

“This one’s about the blues.” 

With that opening sentence, Jack 
Webb, distinguished as the star of 
NBC’s fine Dragnet series, turns to the 
story of the “turbulent twenties,” for 
which there is such a current vogue in 
fiction, biography, and moving pictures, 
Webb is heard in the title role of this 
new program, playing the part of a 
young jazz cornetist in a Kansas City 
speakeasy, circa 1922. The gangsters, the 
flappers, the prohibition agents, and the 
music of that era come to life once more 
as the adventures of Pete Kelly unfold. 
Jazz figures prominently in the series, 
with at least two full numbers being 
played on each show. 

The cornet passages are played by 
twenty-four-year-old Dick Cathcart. 
Webb discovered the young cornetist in 
a little Los Angeles night club, closed his 
eyes, and swore he was listening to the 
great Bix Beiderbecke, best known cor- 
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netist of the Jazz Era. Oddly enough, 
Cathcart had never heard any of the old 
cornet master’s recordings and developed 
his clean, smooth style on his own. 

There was much ballyhoo about the 
horn which was supposedly needed to set 
an authentic tone for the new series. The 
one Webb wanted for Cathcart was a 
twenty-five-year-old Boston, 3-Star cor- 
net. One eventually was sent to NBC in 
response to a wide appeal. It came from 
a man in San Francisco with a note ex- 
plaining that it had belonged to his 
father who had played it only briefly in 
a Chicago night club during the 1920's. 

Why give space to such a program in 
these columns? It’s a good thing some- 
times to hold up the mirror and take a 
look at what we were like not so long 
ago. Have we changed much? And for 
the better? 

Each must find out the answers for 
himself, Musically and historically, Pete 
Kelly's Blues might do a little worth- 


while eye-opening. There’s no assurance. 
It just might. (NBC, Wednesday, 8:00 
P.M., E.D.T.) 


Beyond Tomorrow 

This department turns its ears this 
month in a direction toward which it 
has not turned its aural extremities be- 
fore—science-fiction on the air. 

The magical lure of science-fiction is 
a force not to be discarded lightly by 
the uninitiated. Since the first appear- 
ance on the bookstands of Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, Pop 
and his son have both succumbed to the 
fascination of the machines beyond to- 
morrow and the conquest of time and 
space. Witness the sale ‘of science-fiction 
magazines and the demands of Junior 
for comic books that transport him a 
century or two hence. We certainly 
won't be around on this earth then to 
see what goes on, so I suppose it’s only 
natural to want to take a look-see. 

It’s not surprising that radio, even 
more than television, has caught the 
science-fiction bug. You can play around 
with the unbelievable on the vast stage 
of the imaginative mind much better 
than on a limited television screen, even 
if it is a nineteen-inch one. That does 
not mean that science-fiction is not 
possible subject matter for television 
too. But the presentation of it is an 
expensive proposition requiring sets, 
lighting, props, and camera work that 
spell plenty of dollars, 

There’s something that’s pretty im- 
portant to remember before one em- 
barks on an evaluation of anything in 
the science-fiction line and that is that 
the fantastic predictions of yesterday are 
the horseless carriages, the DC 6:. and 
the television receivers of today. So .ake 
it easy on any dreamy characters you 
have around the house, breathing the 
stratospheric atmosphere of a thousand 
years from now while you do the house- 
hold chores with feet of clay! If they 
have left the realm of sense and sensi- 
bility, it may be because they have 
fallen victims to two radio items in the 
science-fiction line, 2000 Plus and Di- 
menston X. 


2000 Plus 
(Mutual, Sunday, 2:00-2:30 p.m. £.p.T.) 
Of the two programs, this is more the 
featherweight, hence the less convincing. 
It abounds in remarkable gadgets which 
can predict accurately the fate of any 
individual or else can make a living 
thing for you (selection of type of same, 
at your discretion) if you will just follow 
the instructions on the box. In one in- 
stance, a man’s murder was predicted 
by the mathematical computator, and 
in spite of every human effort to save 
him, the machine's prediction  tri- 
umphed. In another program, a “toy” of 
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ARVEST time is much more than 
H a matter of cramming crops into 
stuffed barns. It is a time for totaling 
the fruits of the industry of man and 
the kindness of God. Both are neces- 
sary if there is to be a harvest. 

The harvest of a man’s years is just 
such a totaling of the fruits of the vir- 
tuous industry of man and the gracious 
help of God; but here God is first in 
the accounting or there are no fruits to 
be gathered. In any case, if God has no 
part in the harvest, there are no treas- 
ures to be guarded, no wealth to be 
filtered through reckoning fingers. 

\s Our Lady approached the autumn 
of her life, the harvest of her days was 
worthy of years of faithful service and 
the grace of God which poured over her 
life; it was such a harvest as each one 
of us yearns for even as we shirk the 
labor or neglect the God of the harvest. 

All the human things worthy of a 
human heart were hers: the love of a 
good man, a home, a family, peace, joy, 
mercy, a mounting happiness, sorrow 
for growth, and the wisdom that ren- 
ders happiness invulnerable. All the 
divine things so generously offered to 
men were eagerly accepted by Mary; 
grace in its fullness, virtue in its per- 
fection, happiness rendered inviolate by 
sinlessness, God in her heart and in her 
womb, a welcome to death, eternal hori- 
zons, encompassing visions of truth and 
unending love. We see her at the end 
of her life, and ever since, with her 
hands open and empty, arms invitingly 
wide, and her heart full. 

This picture of the Lady Mary is di- 
rectly opposed to the ideal of labor held 
out to the worldling of our age, or any 
age. In this latter, the object is to hold 
fast to what is had, and to reach out 
for more to hoard, to protect with 
every caution, to ward off loss, to accu- 
mulate. 

The worldling comes to the harvest 
of his years easily counting its fruits, 
for he holds them all in his hands; 
beyond this, he has nothing. He is 
rightly pictured in the autumn of his 
days as standing with his hands tightly 
closed and his heart utterly barren. 
Death does not need to pry open the 
clenched fists to empty them of their 
treasure. 








4 spiritual thought for the month 


WALTER FARRELL, 0.P. 


That such an ideal consumed all of 
the life of one so enamoured of nature 
and so immersed in the passing days 
constitutes one of life’s great mysteries; 
for this program is in flat opposition to 
the lessons that nature writes with so 
plain a hand. 

The fruitfulness of a person, of an 
hour, of a day, or of a treasure is liter- 
ally proportioned to a kind of sowing, 
a throwing away, a beginning again; 
not so much by way of investment as 
by way of an overflow of the moment's 
richness to its multiplication. Nothing 
in nature is niggardly of the seed of its 
maturity. 

Nature’s warnings should be enough 
to call a halt to a man’s selfishness and 
avarice, even without the Lord’s warn- 
ings of the fool who would build bigger 
barns to hide his harvest. 

How can you hoard knowledge, wis- 
dom, love, virtue, beauty, goodness, life, 
or health without becoming despicable 
in the eyes of men and of God? It is 
only things that can be possessed by 
men; and dedicating a life to that end 
rather reduces man to the state of being 


possessed by the things he pretends to 
own. 


he virgin espoused to the poor car- 
penter of Nazareth had all the human 
reasons alleged for caution and hoard- 
ing. Yet she was the woman who threw 
her life away at the word of the arch- 
angel, who gave her heart to Joseph, 
who put her life unquestioningly in his 
hands with a king in pursuit and exile 
beckoning. She was the vagabond mother 
welcoming her child in a cave, the poor 
housewife singing in her poverty, the 
sorrowful mother whose strength was a 
support to her dying Son and, through 
the years, to all His disciples. She is the 
good and lovable mother, the spotless 
virgin, who died with empty hands, 
an empty purse, open arms, and a full 
heart. 
To grab, to hold, to grab again is not 
a program for abundant harvests but 
for ultimate emptiness. To harvest, one 
must sow as Mary sowed, must scatter 
as God Himself has scattered, must 
empty the hands as one opens the heart. 
For there is no harvest without a sow- 
ing. 
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the year 2051 was delivered to a young 
man. Thus, he was able to “make” a 
duplicate human being, like himself 
physically but endowed with the person- 
ality attributes for which he longed. 

This is an area into which such pro- 
grams most certainly should not stray. 
There should be limits to indulgence in 
fantasia, especially in the matter of the 
powers of the Supreme Being, which 
the rational scientist readily admits will 
always be beyond him, In spite of the 
fact that these programs are intended 
chiefly for adult listening, there are 
many thousands of young ears that wait 
eagerly for them. For their sake, at 
least, there should be considerable effort 
to distinguish between God’s omniscient 
powers and man’s feasible advances in 
the direction of scientific progress. 


Dimension X (NBC, Sunday, 5:00- 
5:30 P.M., E.D.T.) 

This series does a much better job 
in making such distinctions. In fact, 
it does a really fine job in one respect, 
that of pointing out and emphasizing 
the futility of a world in which impas- 
sionate and impersonal science is the 
core of all aspects of existence. The 
importance of the human being and his 
dignity are never swamped by the su- 
perior forces of science. Man may be 
thwarted, dominated, even conquered 
by the machine, but the situation is 
used principally as a medium for un- 
derlining the true values of the spirit 
versus the automaton. 

Let’s look at some typical Dimension 
X plots to see how this works out. A 
future war is being fought under the 
surface of the earth. On board the sub- 
strata battleship is the usual cross-sec- 
tion of man, ruled by fear of the “psycho 
officer.” Someone remembers regretfully 
the good old days when they had chap- 
lains and no psycho officers were needed. 
When the situation becomes desperate, 
the captain and the mate elect to stay 
with the ship and blow the atomic pile 
after the others leave, Just before the 
explosion, the captain produces a Bible 
which he had smuggled aboard. “The 
Lord is my Shepherd” comforts them 
and reminds the listener of the relative 
importance of all things. 

In another program, the machines 
reach the point of acquiring personali- 
ties and power. They, not men, issue the 
orders. The result, of course, is chaos. 
For all of us, there is handwriting on 
the wall here. Remove the human mind, 
guided by the Divine, and there is no 
ordered destiny in a material world, 

Dimension X is a series which shows 
what can be done with science-fiction 
when it is in hands which give it direc- 
tion. Fantastic? Often. Exaggerated? 
Most assuredly. But it is good to find 
the teachings of the Master of nineteen 
hundred years ago used as the yardstick 
of man’s conduct a thousand years hence. 


THE SIGN 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Gift of Tears 


WE HAVE ALL noted, in the missals which print both 
the English and Latin versions, how often the Latin phrasing 
is much briefer than the English. There is a compactness 
about that tongue which gives value and dignity because of 
this very conciseness. This is true about another bit of 
Latin, a phrase of two words which has a quality more haunt- 
ing and deep than its brevity seems to warrant: lacrimae 
rerum. Literally it means the tears of things. But it really 
means much more. 

We have had books on all sorts of emotions—there was one 
not long ago on laughter—but I have never seen one on tears. 
Yet it is certainly a topic for all or nearly all. Women weep 
easily and strong men have been known to do it. 

There are, of course, two kinds of weeping. There are the 
tears shed for others—the tears of pity. There are the tears 
shed for oneself, sometimes selfish, but sometimes the tears 
of regret, of repentance. The Church thinks highly enough 
of tears to put in the missal a prayer for the gift of tears. 

One wonders—should we perhaps today cease for a little 
while our prayers for our relatives and friends, or for a better 
job or better health, even cease our prayers for peace, and 
ask instead for the gift of tears? For tears will lead to peace. 

We may well weep today over both sins of commission and 
omission, over the selfishness in the lovely world which God 
gave us and which we are rapidly engaged in disintegrating. 
I say we, for after all everyone of us is a part of the world 
and has a certain responsibility. Selfishness and greed and 
pride, the sin listed as first of the deadly seven, are working 
havoc in the world today. The pages of our daily papers are 
filled with these, stories of fortunes made from drug trafficking 
which is wrecking the lives of young boys and girls, stories 
of cheating in government posts, stories of selling materials 
to a country which will use them for weapons to kill our 
own soldiers. 


The Spirit Neglected 


THE SINS WE READ OF are the sins of commission. But 
how about the rest of us, the honest ones, the quite good 
ones? Are we not guilty of sins of omission? Would the 
world ever have got in the sad fix it is in if we had paid a 
little more attention to where it was heading and got it back 
in its orbit again? Have we not all been more or less guilty 
of isolationism, not of the country so much as the spirit? 

Today, the body gets plenty of attention everywhere, but 
the spirit is often neglected. This is true even among some 
who think they are filled to the brim with the spirit. But 
I do not mean here just going into a church and auto- 
matically crossing oneself with holy water; I don’t mean 
novenas or rosaries decade after decade, simply recited. The 
lips move, yes; the fingers move along the beads. But does 
the heart move? Is the soul speaking the great words? 

I have read recently two books, one sad and alarming, the 
other oddly hopeful. They both show that the need of the 
world, almost its chance for survival, is what I have called the 
necessity for tears, the need for action through prayer which 
will follow the tears. The books say, even if indirectly, that 
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the world must have faith and that, though faith without 
works may bring only defeat, so too will works without faith. 

One book is The Weight of the Cross, by Robert Owen. It 
is basically a heartening book. It has a little of the rough 
language of the army, but not enough to cavil at. From its 
pages emerges the Catholic Faith—a Faith which the hero 
of the book hated when he was a boy because his father 
had made of it a harsh thing, and the prayers seemed narrow 
because of his father’s attitude to life and religion. Then, 
through the bitter years in a Manila concentration camp 
and indirectly because of a young Filipino who was as devout 
as he was unlearned, he began to understand his Faith. Even 
when the book ends, he stands with no rosary in his hand; 
he is not going from. church to church saying prayers. But 
he is a Catholic in the deepest and most real sense of the 
word. Not until he is going home, a free man, on an army 
transport, does he dare let himsclf believe, for he was afraid 
while he was in the camp that it was fear which was making 
him want to believe: “Now he could accept the God he had 


denied through all his long years . . . He felt that he would 
never be alone again.” 


Tears Rather Than Words 


THE OTHER BOOK IS by Arthur Koestler, once a Com- 
munist and now a deep repenter, as fine a one as we have 
had, and with a value to his world. Somehow one grows a 
little weary of the stories of some who have thus returned, 
of the prodigal son who holds his head high while he shouts 
his story of how he got in and why he got out-and says what 
a good boy am I. 

The Koestler book contains remarkable religious material, 
though it is far from the ordinary definition of a religious 
book. The finest things in it are spoken by a French nun, a 
logical woman, completely unsentimental and compassionately 
right. And there are statements worth pausing over, such 
as, “Fallen angels don’t write poems. There is no poetry of 
apostasy.” 

The terrifying thing is that through the book there is an 
awareness that the spirit is being taken prisoner in many 
places in the world today. The body has, through the ages, 
suffered in many lands and in many ways, but always there 
has been the sense of the freedom of the spirit, of the soul. 
Today, this seems no longer true; today in terrible ways the 
soul is made to serve the forces of evil, even against its will. 
Can it be true that the torture of today is killing the soul? 
This is what the author seems trying to say. 

He insists the world today is reaching for faith; that is 
why he calls his book Age of Longing. There was an age of 
faith; there has been and to some extent still is an age of 
denial; now comes the age of longing. But have the hands 
begun to reach out too late? The book asks but does not 
answer the question. 

Of course it is not too late. Even if a man’s mind can be 
taken from him by drugs or by fear, the soul is still there, 
in prison perhaps, but still alive, for it cannot die. And that 
is what Christians today must tell the world, the world that 


has no faith and at long last realizes it: the truth shall still 
make you free. ’ 











CALL FOR A MIRACLE 

By Benedict Kiely. 252 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 
Toward the close of 
this novel of brood- 
ing, psychological pow- 
er, humble Father Pe- 
ter, whose simplicity is 
of the heart of his 
holiness, quotes a re- 
mark made to the Re ¥ 
young John Henr : c 
Snakes Never nu Genetics “Bisly 
alone than when alone. And again, in 
speaking of the Crucifixion, he says, 
‘Just a few friends at the foot of the 
gallows. His mother and a young fellow 
and a poor girl that the people were 
talking about.” 

In the main, the book is the story of 
Mary Fergus, the poor girl that people 
in Dublin were talking about, calling her 
“I Work Alone.” But more than Mary 
Fergus’ lone story, this maturely con- 
ceived novel is of the loneliness of many 
people whose lives touch Mary's. 

For Philomena, the country girl from 
Tyrone, the miracle comes. Dinny with 
the cream oil on his hair may be only 
a Dublin jackeen, but he’s a bit of a 
clean-cut athlete for all that and not 
a bad catch at all. You’d not be lone- 
some with Dinny, who reads books and 
allows them to stir his imagination. 

For Brian Flood, the newspaperman, 
the loneliness stops short of desolation, 
He has a wise child who will some day 
bring him back to his wife. For Christine, 
whom he thought he loved, there is 
prayer and good works, for, through 
Father Peter, she realizes that for her, 
a pious woman, there could be nothing 
lonelier than sexual sin. 

rhis is that rare thing from Ireland, 
a city novel, with tragedy and humor and 
sentiment and comradeship as blended 


as in the letters that go out from the 
General Post Office on O’Connell Street 
that Kiely calls “the centre of Dublin, 
the centre of Ireland.” 


DORAN HURLEY. 


UMBERTO’S CIRCUS 
By Eduard Bass. 340 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.00 
This novel by the prewar Czech journal- 
ist, which is the Literary Guild’s selec- 


tion for July, is a warm-hearted story of 
life in a traveling circus. The setting 
is the Europe of seventy-five to one- 
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hundred years ago, and it seems to 
have been deliberately chosen by Mr. 
Bass to show the contrast between a con- 
tinent of relative peace and one under 
the thunderclouds of war. 

But Umberto’s Circus is by no means 
a political novel, except as one may read 
between the lines. Rather, it is a charm- 
ingly told love story of the growth -of 
affection and eventual marriage of the 
son of a poor Czech workman and the 
daughter of the circus proprietor. It is 
also the story of how the boy, Vasek 
Karas, becomes absorbed in the worka- 
day life of the circus and grows to man- 
hood in it. It is largely through his 
eyes that the glitter of the Big Top 
unfolds and life off-stage is endowed 
with flesh and blood. It is through 
Vasek, too, that we get to know Helen 
Berwitz, his sweetheart, and become 
acquainted with the long tradition and 
vast pride that her family has in their 
circus. 

Dominating everything, however, is 
the circus, and Mr. Bass relates every 
intimate detail with loving care. It is 
a world of its own, the center of a 
universe in which it moves, full of 
animals, trainers, acrobats, aerialists, 
riders, and whatnot. They are fine 
people, Mr. Bass shows, not castoffs. 

There’s something happening every 
minute under Mr. Bass’ Big Top. Ex- 
citement, adventure, romance. Step 
right up, folks, and see what goes on in 
the ring and in the performers’ tents. 
There’s humor, there’s pathos, there’s 
good reading. 


ALDEN WHITMAN, 


A CERTAIN WIDOW 

By Joseph Dever. 312 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00 
This is the story of a 
mother who failed. It 
tells of a woman who 
lost her idealist hus- 
band in a war and 
who lost her two sons 
in another sort of tur- 
moil, this present and 
besetting world. For 
all of Ser losses, the Joseph Dever 
widow Catherine Ronayne does not 
need pity, but she commands respect and 
a great degree of affection, although one 
son leaves the Church and the other the 
seminary mainly because of her. 

Joseph Dever has tackled a big prob- 
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lem in this second novel of his, and the 
extent to which he has succeeded is his 
measure of achievement. To begin with, 
he knows the milieu wherein he places 
his characters, The most cursory reader 
cannot fail to realize that when Dever 
writes of Boston he is up there with Mar- 
quand. He really knows his city. He 
writes of seminarians, of newspaper peo- 
ple, of politicians like a real man. The 
book altogether is better than nearly all 
of the Catholic novels that have yet ap- 
peared in this country. 

Unfortunately that is not saying very 
much. There is still a parochialism evi- 
dent in the writing, a kind of mushiness 
in the description of the personal rela- 
tionships that exist between the charac- 
ters, and this is not true to life. For in 
most Catholic homes there is a much 
more casual acceptance of the certain- 
ties than Dever has been able to por- 
tray. The conversations between mother 
and children, between brothers and sis- 
ters are not convincing. And this is a 
pity, for it takes away from the merit of 
the book. The Proper Bostonians appear 
as rather stock characters, and Lincoln 
Steffens is referred to, admiringly, more 
than once, as Lincoln Steffans. 

As this novelist matures, as he is ma- 
turing, it seems probable that he will 
learn to mesh his Catholic chayacters in 
with those that are outside the House- 
hold. He will become less coy with fam- 
ily relationships, and if that happens, as 
please God it will, the considerable tal- 
ent of this writer will allow him to write 
the really good novel that is somewhere 
growing within him. 

W. B. READY. 


INUK 
By Roger Buliard. 322 pages. 
Farrar, Straus and Young. $3.50 


Adventurers, explor- 
ers, traders, and eth- 
nologists have given us 
highly colored stories 
or objective listings of 
the hunting habits, the 
living abodes, and cul- 
tural patterns of the 
Eskimos. But Father 
Buliard’s diary is suc- 
cessful in blending the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the man of God with that 
of an impersonal anthropologist intent 
upon the motivations, the cultural con- 
tacts, and patterns of behavior. While 
endeavoring to probe the minds and 
hearts of a proud, heroic race in order 
to bring them to the feet of Christ the 
King, Father Buliard wrote a book that 
is worthy of an important place in the 
world’s collection of lore about the Arc- 
tic. 

To those who would say the natives 
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possess a primitive innoccnce or to those 
who claim the Church should not de- 
prive herself of so many workers in or- 
der to convert a handful of nomads, the 
author points to the words of Holy 
Scripture. Father Buliard is profoundly 
aware, too, of the problems now result- 
ing from the culture-contact with the 
white man’s civilization. It has already 
occurred, for the police “are in the Arc- 
tic, and so is the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
So are the unscrupulous traders, along 
with those who try to do their best. And 
in the opinion of nonpartisan observers, 
men who are neither traders nor clergy- 
men, the missionaries are needed to pro- 
vide a balance against these forces even 
if they are wanted for no other reason. 
Amundsen, Rasmussen, Jenness, and 
Stefansson, all have said that the reha- 
bilitation and, in fact, the survival of 
the Eskimos depend on Christianity.” 
HELEN M. FEENEY. 


KNIGHT WITH ARMOUR 

By Alfred Duggan. 306 pages. 

Coward-McCGann. $3.50 
To record the past is a job for the his- 
torian; to illuminate the present by re- 
creating the past is a job for the artist. 
Alfred Duggan doesn’t quite turn the 
trick in this first novel, but in telling his 
tale of a young knight on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, the author does manage 
to bring a past era to life at the same 
time he is brushing away both time and 
space, and that’s no small accomplish- 
ment in itself. 

What Mr. Duggan is concerned with 
is the changelessness of human nature 
and of war, in terms of each other. His 
knight, Roger de Bodeham of Sussex, 
a naive eighteen-year-old vaguely sub- 
scribing to a “cause,” is no hero, in 
the romantic tradition. Rather, he is 
any soldier fighting any battle—yester- 
day’s, today’s, and perhaps tomorrow’s 
—and finding it a deadening, smelly, day- 
to-day drudging sort of existence that 
has precious little to do with ideals and 
very much to do with such mundane 
affairs as expediency and spoils and 
personal advancement and just plain 
survival. 

The author, himself a horseman, war 
veteran, and authority on armor, makes 
the eleventh-century battles of Dory- 
laeum, Antioch, and Jerusalem more 
vivid than any newsreel camera ever 
did more recent ones, in a carefully 
wrought novel that is interesting for 
both plot and historical background. 
His knowledge is prodigious, his prose 
smooth, and his aim clear: to show that 
some things never change. 

Unfortunately, this isn’t quite enough, 
at least for those who still expect writers 
to have ideas. Perhaps, next time, Mr. 
Duggan will have something to say. 
Certainly he has the equipment to say 
it. 

CLARE POWERS. 
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MOTHERS: A CATHOLIC 

TREASURY OF GREAT STORIES 
Edited by Anne Fremantle. 383 pages. 

$3.75 


Stephen Daye Press. 
This is by no means a 
collection of tear-jerk- 
ing, pretty little stories 
about the perennial § 
favorite of florists, bal- 
lad-singers, and greet- 
ing-card poets, Rather, 
it is a rich, mature 
selection of stories 
bound together by a 
common interest, the mother, as she is 
seen by some of the best writers of con- 
temporary and near-contemporary let- 
ters. In fact, one need only notice some 
of the authors represented to realize the 
high literary value of this very tasteful 
book. For example, there are poems by 
W. H. Auden, Charles Peguy, and Paul 
Claudel; and there are stories by such 
various writers as Gorki, Hardy, O’Fla- 
herty, Sholem Asch, Louise 
Guiney, Kathleen Norris, and Jack Lon- 
don. The Mother of Mothers is well rep- 
resented, as she should be, by such 
selections as Belloc’s delicate ‘‘Ballade of 
Illegal Ornaments,” and by a tenderly 
beautiful Ethiopian legend, “The Cov- 
enant of Christ with the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” There are, also, several stories 
definitely Catholic in tone, from Kath- 
leen Norris’ “The Mother of Angela 
Hogan” to Grazia Deledda’s “Two Mir- 
acles.”” But most of the stories achieve 
their appeal on the natural level and are, 
to put it simply, works of art about mag- 
nificent women. One of the best is “‘Reg- 
ula Amrain and Her Youngest Son,” by 
the Swiss story-teller, Gottfried Keller, 
who died in 1890. This is a first-rate 
piece of dramatic analysis, and, like sev- 
eral other of Miss Fremantle’s choices, it 
is an introduction to a Continental artist 
whom we might have overlooked in our 
reading. 

Miss Fremantle can do all fathers a 
signal service by a companion volume. 

EDWARD J. CRONIN. 


Anne Fremantle 


COLLISION OF EAST AND WEST 
By Herrymon Maurer. 352 pages. 
Henry Regnery Co. $4.50 

Herrymon Maurer presumes that the 

failure of American diplomacy in its 

conflict with that of the Russians in the 

Orient is based solely upon the inability 

of the Western and Eastern minds to 

reach a balance. 

He quotes that the “impasse is inimi- 
cal and cultural.” He says that the “fail- 
ure of well-intentioned men to reach 
any inward understanding of each other, 
the failure of men of good will to move 
in any direction save toward break-up 
of community and conflict of war” is 
most responsible for our current weak- 
ness in Oriental diplomacy. 

Maurer’s book is that of a scholar and 
thinker, but it gives little more than 
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PRAYER BOOKS 


ST. ANTHONY’S TREASURY, 
Handsomely bound volume, 
decorated throughout with 
sketches of important events 
in the saint’s life. Contains all 
the more usual devotions, 
plus a wealth of prayers and 
novenas in honor of the Won- 
der-Worker of Padua. 

382 pp., de luxe, $1.75 


AN HOUR OF ADORATION, by 
Declan Francis Carroll. Litur- 
gical rather than popular— 
an arrangement of prayers 
selected principally from the 
Breviary and the Missal, 56 





pp-, $.75 
MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS 
| FOR NURSES, compiled by a 


Sister of Charity. Carefully 
prepared and adapted to 
the nurse’s needs. Contains 
prayers in general use, those 
for the sick and dying, and 
a special section devoted to 


nurse’s prayers, 168 pp., 
$1.25 
Dept. 4-1461 
ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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for yourself, Sodality organ- 
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THE GARDEN 
UF THE SOUL 


by Bishop Challoner 


h 


This manual of spiritual exercises 
and instructions was first published 
in 1740. The present edition repro- 
duces the text of the 1741 reprint 
almost in its entirety save for minor 
changes in spelling and punctuation. 
“It was designed to be a brief guide 
to the spiritual life, containing not 
prayer only, but information and 
much practical advice. . . . There 
are long sections devoted to the con- 
sideration ‘of the ordinary of the 
day, ‘the necessary virtues to be 
exercised every day,’ and ‘preserv- 
atives and remedies against sin.’ 
This portion of the book : . . is in 
effect a miniature treatise on the 
spiritual life.’-—Canon Burton, Or- 
ate Fratres $1.75 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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reasons for the conflict between East 
and West. He cites ancient Confucian 
proverbs, digs deeply into Taoism, drags 
up the history of similar philosophies 
in Japan, but his conclusions amount 
to little more than the title of the book 
—Collision of East and West. 

As a study of the influences which have 
impressed themselves on the conflicts be- 
tween America and Japan, China, Rus- 
sia, and Korea in the time since Perry 
opened the Orient to westernization, 
Mr. Maurer provides little more than 
an extremely able and interesting job 
of research and his philosophical ap- 
proach obviously is Oriental. As he 
says, “there are thirty-six ways of meet- 
ing a dilemma and the best of them is 
to run away.” 

In the light of the current controversy 
about American policy in the Orient, it 
would seem that Mr. Maurer’s thinking 
is about as controversial and acceptable 
as that of any of the witnesses who have 
testified before the Senate Committee 
on General MacArthur's dismissal. 

TOM BERNARD. 


TOTAL EMPIRE 

By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 293 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50 
We have needed a 
scholarly book on 
Communism having 
perspective and depth 
and based on fact. 
Total Empire is such 
a work. The author 
is Father Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J., founder of 
the School of Foreign 
Service at Georgetown University, and 
at present regent of that school as well 
as vice-president of the university. 

Since the fall of the Romanov dynasty 
in 1917, Father Walsh has been a close 
observer of the Soviet regime and of 
Communist tactics. In 1922, he spent 
two years in Russia, first as a member 
of the American Relief Administration 
and later as director-general of the Papal 
Relief Commission to Russia; in the 
latter capacity, he supervised the feeding 
of over 158,000 Russians daily. 

Writing simply and directly, Father 
Walsh brushes aside much of the hazy 
thinking by world diplomats who seem 
constantly perplexed, surprised, and out- 
maneuvered by Soviet geopolitics. 

A thorough knowledge of Russia’s 
moves since 1917 would reveal most 
graphically that their singleness of pur- 
pose has been to give the Revolution a 
universal scope and to have Russia func- 
tion as the brains and dynamo of such 
a gigantic upheaval. 

To counter this World Revolution 
idea, which to date is one-third success- 
ful, Father Walsh, in his chapter en- 
titled, “Counterattack,” gives a blue- 
print for victory. We Americans must 
rearm and be ready to meet force with 


Dr. Walsh 
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a vastly superior force. Secondly, we 
must have a renaissance of the spiritual 
power in the souls of men through rec- 
ognition of the strength religion supplies 
to the stability of the mind. These two 
requirements are mandatory—if Amer- 
ican civilization is to continue to exist. 
WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


THROUGH MY GIFT 

By Theodore Maynard. 318 pages. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $3.50 
In 1913, in Cologne, 
the first steps were 
taken toward the bea- 
tification of Frances 
Schervier, foundress of 
the Sisters of the Poor: 
of St. Francis, and con- 
tinuing to the present 
day seem well on the 
way to completion. 
Two questions will have to be answered: 
Did this servant of God practice virtue 
in the highest degree, and was this vir- 
ture signalized by miracles? 

Theodore Maynard makes no attempt 
to answer these questions, since-that is 
the function of the Holy See. He is con- 
cerned only with telling the story of a 
remarkable woman. But, without pre- 
suming on the prerogatives of the Holy 
See, the average layman must certainly 
be inspired by what for him is certainly 
heroic virtue in the life of this woman. 

There is in the lives of the foundresses 
of religious orders a certain general pat- 
tern: a holy parent or parents, a child- 
hood happy but somewhat set apart by 
manifestations of piety, a growing con- 
viction of vocation, and then the strug- 
gle to fulfill that vocation in the face of 
staggering obstacles, not the least of 
which is, usually, ill health. Frances 
Schervier’s life follows the pattern, with 
individual differences. One of these was 
her special interest in the Jews, another 
was her tenacious pursuance of her orig- 
inal purpose of charity to the poor with- 
out any side excursions into education. 

Frances Schervier’s life is of interest 
to American readers because, although 
she was born in a German city, Aachen, 
of a French mother and a German father, 
her foundation spread to America, be- 
ginning there in 1858 in Cincinnati and 
yielding such fruit that she was able to 
predict: “America for Europe, Europe 
for America; every individual for the 
individual and all for all.” 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 
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T. Maynard 


THE CATCHER IN THE RYE 

By J. D. Salinger. 277 pages. 

Little, Brown & Co. $3.00 
In his first novel, J. D. Salinger shows 
himself a writer of singular originality 
and promise. It is the account of a teen- 
age neurotic boy who has just been 
notified of his expulsion from a prep 
school—not the first by any means to 
reject him, of his hasty exit at night 
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after a fight with a roommate, and his 
wanderings round New York city for 
a day or two before facing his parents. 
No plot obviously is intended. The 
boy’s movements serve as an excuse to 





ST. JOSEPH'S MISSION SEMINARY 


(Conducted by Divine Word Missionaries) 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
For young men desiring to serve God as missionary priests at home or abroad. 


give his reactions to various kinds of 
people and situations, including actors, 
society, men, girls, procurers, and 
prostitutes. Phonies all, he finds them, 
with the exception of two nuns, his own 
small sister, Phoebe, and a_ former 
teacher, Mr. Antolini, who with his wife, 
tries to put him up for the night. There 
is a good deal of pointless profanity and 
the repeated assurance: “I swear to 
God I’m a madman.” 

The wanderings occupy about two- 
thirds of the book, and then little Phoebe 
and Mr. Antolini, who both love the 
boy, hold up the mirror for his own 
inspection of himself. 

The title of the book is taken from a 
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THE MISSIONARIES OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God os priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 
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song the boy heard a youngster singing 
to himself as he walked in the gutter— 
“If a body catch a body walking through 
the rye.” It suggests a vision of kids 
at play in a field of rye, being saved 
from harm by himself. 

Mr. Salinger shares the urge of James 
Joyce to tell the whole truth, however 
distasteful, about the people and ex- 
periences he describes. That apparently 
is his contribution to hastening the 
consciousness of the immature human 
race. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Salinger himself is not only conscious 


but has a conscience and probably a. 


great career ahead. 
NORAH MEADE CORCORAN. 


I-HAD TO KNOW 

By Gladys Baker. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
Says Miss Baker in her 
opening paragraph: 
“Two drives have 
dominated my life. A 
career of international 
journalism and a com- 
pelling desire to find 
that other world of 
Reality which mystics, 
poets, and scientists of Gladys Baker 
every age have found and affirmed with 
such clear conviction.” Success in jour- 
nalism came early to this Southern girl 
who at one time scooped all other for- 
eign. correspondents when she obtained 
interviews with Mussolini and Kemal 
Ataturk where all others had failed. Life 
for her was colorful and fast-moving, as 
she covered the globe interviewing the 
world’s great. Yet, “at times of greatest 
happiness, achievement, or despair: J was 
isolated in a cold, blue void where 
neither light nor warmth could ever 
reach me.” 

This theme is repeated through the 
book, as side by side with her career she 
sought Truth from the great minds of 
the day and from the myriad religions of 
east and west. Her search did not include 


309 pages. 
$3.00 
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Bead enlarged to show 
artistry of carvings by 
fomed Italian sculptor 
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MADE IN ROME ‘ 


under the aus- 
pices of the Do- 
minican Fathers 
of the Basilica 
della Minerva. 
The sculpture by 
Civelli, famous 
Italian Master. 

Moulded of 
Ivorine. 





Enlarged panel of end 
bead showing portray- 
al of the Holy Door. 


Under Papal 
decree—Holy 
Year Jubilee has 
been extended 
through 1951. Te 
those who have 
been unable to 
make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome and 
get “The Sculp- 
tured Rosary,"’ 
now is your ep- 
portunity te. ob- 
tain this price- 
less masterpiece 
for heirloom 
keeping. 





The carved portrayal is amazing 
with its inclusive features ... the 


detail . . . the magnificent beauty 
... the great craftsmanship. 

A complete portrayal of the Holy Resary with Inveca- 
tions of the Litany of the Blessed Virgin on the reverse 
side. 

Hexagon beads picture the Four Basilicas—Hely Door 
—Fifteen Mysteries—the Holy Father and the Four 
Evangelists. 

A carved Crucifix, Medallion and the Dove of Peace. 


$5.00 complete 


including gift powch—in 
cardinal red 
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LITURGICAL GUILD 22 East 40th Street 


@ New York 16, N. Y. 5 
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Please send....... “The Sculptured Rosary” 
Permission has been granted at $5.00. 
Color ef pouch: [() red 0 black 


prayer by His Holiness Pius 
PP. XIl (Indulgence of sev- 
en years for each recital 
during a whole month) and 
will be enclosed with each 
Sculptured Rosary. 
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The Alexian Brothers 

is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, sent 
upon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
life to the service of God as a Religious Hospital 
Brother. 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 

117 James Blvd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 














“YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rey. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 








J 
The Boys of America Need You! 
Grade school, High School, or College Graduates are 
cordially invited to join the 
BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 
Teachers in American schools for 96 years. 
For information and literature address: 


Vocation Director: {ointments 











The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men i d in the religi life 
many types of activities: teaching im grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office 
trades, ete. Write for literature. 
BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.Co 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie ‘New York 














THE FATHERS OF MERCY 


invite boys and young men to study for the 
priesthood. Our priests conduct ong a 
teach, and do missionary work. For informat 
please write to: 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Our Lady of Mercy Seminary 
Lenox, Mass. 











PRESENTATION BROTHERS 
OF IRELAND 


Young men of high school standing who desire to <e- 
vote themselves to the service of God in the we:k of 
Catholic Edueation are needed now. Grammar school 
raduates are also accepted in the Juniorate. For in- 
nation write. 
Reverend Brother Noviee Master 
Presentation Brothers Novitiate, 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 
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OF THE SACRED HEART 
nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 
to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 


BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called te serve Ged in the religious 
state. Boys who have ae grammar school 
or higher grades may apply te: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, o.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., . Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 
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the teachings of Catholicism, condi- 
tioned as she was by birth and environ- 
ment to regard any probing interest 
here as in bad taste and quite taboo. 

In 1946, at the peak of her success, 
Gladys Baker was stricken with a disease 
for which there is no known cure. Com- 
ing to New York for treatment, she met 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 

Miss Baker is at her best in the last 
third of. the book as she describes her 
finding of “that other world of Reality.” 
Instructed by Monsignor Sheen, she 
fought her way through continuing suf- 
fering, ostracism, doubts, and tempta- 
tions, until at last she emerged, success- 
ful in her quest and in possession of 
“that peace which the world cannot 
give.” 

Her portrait of Monsignor Sheen is 
clear-cut, revealing, and will be of added 
interest to readers who know him only 
as a beloved radio voice. 

ANNE CYR. 


THE CHINA STORY 

By Freda Utley. 274 pages. 

Henry Regnery Co. $3.50 
Miss Utley’s book is 
a hard-hitting indict- 
ment of our policy to- 
ward China—a policy 
which has helped to 
place our Communist 
enemies in power and 
our Nationalist friends ts 
in exile. The author pa. Utley 
pulls no punches in 
assessing the blame for the State Depart- 
ment’s stupid, sometimes criminally neg- 
ligent, handling of Far Eastern affairs. 

At the end of the war we had a golden 
opportunity to aid Chiang in consoli- 
dating his regime. If that had been done, 
the Chinese Communists might have 
been totally defeated by this time. Cer- 
tainly they would not have been in con- 
trol of the entire mainland, as they are 
today, and our troops would not be 
fighting the bloody, inconclusive Korean 
war. 

But Miss Utley shows that despite ev- 
ery opportunity to learn the truth and 
carry out an intelligent pro-American 
policy in China, the Administration and 
the State. Department leaned on the ad- 
vice and biased reports of a motley crew 
of Communist sympathizers and worse. 
How much worse some of these advisers 
were is the essence of Miss Utley’s story. 
She implies that many of the men upon 
whom President Truman, General Mar- 
shall, and Secretary Acheson relied for 
authentic information on China were, 
at the best, fellow travelers, at the worst, 
active Soviet agents. 

The reader can easily judge for him- 
self after studying this clever, docu- 
mented account of our Far Eastern fail- 
ure. Miss Utley brought to the task of 
writing this book an intimate knowl- 
edge, not only of Russia and China, but 
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also of the many American, Chinese, 
and other foreign personalities involved 
in the fiasco. 

The book is a startling eye-opener 
which ought to be read by everyone con- 
cerned with the tragedy of our China 
policy—and that should mean every 
thinking American. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 


DARK LADY 
By Gerda Robison. 247 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00 


Lovely ladies languish, 
a weak-willed suitor 
broods, and a tyran- 
nical father wields his 
power in this romantic 
melodrama laid in the 
Bayou country at the 
turn of the century. 

Artist John Merrill 
travels to the minia- 
ture city of Aubinsdale to trace the 
whereabouts of his brother Tony, miss- 
ing some five years after a presumed 
elopement with young Alison Rath- 
bourne. In the course of his search into 
the past, Merrill encounters the beauti- 
ful and mysterious Isabel Rouillet, whose 
personal tragedy is intimately connected 
with his brother’s misadventures. It is 
through the person of her ex-fiance, 
Dana Rathbourne, that Merrill arrives 
at the ugly truth. Dana, suffering from 
a guilt complex after the accidental 
death of his favored elder brother, 
spends all his efforts trying to compen- 
sate his father for a bitter blow to his 
personal affections and ambitions. 

Under Merrill’s influence Dana makes 
a final anguished decision to break his 
father’s hold on him, and in so doing, 
provides a solution for the tangled knot 
of emotional crises on which the story 
is built. The moral issues involved are 
neatly sidestepped, and if the wicked are 
eventually punished, it is only because 
of plot convenience. 

Dark Lady is no Rebecca, as the pub- 
lisher’s blurb claims, but as light sum- 
mer reading, it is adequately literate and 
entertaining. 





Gerda Robison 


GENEVIEVE W. STEIGER. 


FATHER PAUL OF GRAYMOOR 
By David Gannon, 8. A. 372 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00 

The life of Father Paul can also be called 

the story of Graymoor and the Society of 

the Atonement, for from his early Angli- 
can days Father Paul knew he was des- 
tined to found an order closely modeled 
on the Franciscan ideal and dedicated 
to Christian Unity. With a true love for 
the Catholic Church and the Vicar of 

Christ, this zealous man, together with 

his helper, Mother Lurana, founder of 

the Sisters of the Atonement, clung 
tenaciously to his aim through years of 
troubles until his order, founded as 

Anglican, entered the Catholic Church 
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in 1909. This corporate entry was unique 
in Church history. 

Father Paul’s devotion to Christian 
Unity brought about the Church Unity 
Octave, and his love for the missions 
resulted in his becoming one of the 
founders of the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association. Millions know 
Graymoor, at Garrison, New York, not 
only as a place of pilgrimage but also 
for its St. Christopher’s Inn where home- 
less men are welcome, and for its re- 
markably successful radio program, the 
“Ave Maria Hour.” 

This book, undertaken by Father Gan- 
non at the request of the Father General 
of the Society, has a foreword by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. It may be called the 
“official” account and therefore is fully 
documented. The story suffers as a re- 
sult, for it is often tedious to read 
through so many letters, newspaper ac- 
counts, and articles. Nonetheless, the 
character of Father Paul does come 
through with all its warmth, humility, 
and great love for God and man. 

GLORIA TANASSO. 


THREE TO GET MARRIED 

Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. 310 pages. 

A ppleton-Century-Crofts. $3.00 
Bishop Sheen, with his gy ? 
uncanny knowledge as 
to what book needs to 
be written, has given 
the Catholic and Chris- 
tian public a complete 
and inspiring book on 
the Church’s teaching 
on marriage and love. ow 
His aim ia tiated clear. © 3: Sheen 
ly in the opening pages: ‘“The basic er- 
ror of mankind has been to assume that 
only two are needed for love: you and 
me, or society and me, or humanity and 
me. Really it takes three: self; - other 
selves, and God; you, and me, and God.” 
Presenting profound theology in the 
simplest of language, he shows how the 
triune, fecund love of God must be mir- 
rored in every marriage, or else the mar- 
riage will be based on selfishness, or 
idolatry of the other partner that quick- 
ly leads to satiety. He exhorts: “Let us 
use our marital love one for another to 
bring us to that perfect, blissful love 
which is God. At that point love ceases 
to be a disillusionment and begins to be 
a sacrament, a material and carnal chan- 
nel toward the spiritual and the Divine.” 
It is only by looking at God that we 
can know man; it is only by the light 
of the heavens that we can see the beauty 
of the earth. 

Looking from God to man, the author 
at the very outset distinguishes true love 
from sex and lust. Exploding the theo- 
ries of the many psychiatrists who “were 
only one-third right,” he explains the 
true definition of love. The role of the 
father, mother, and child; the dignity 
of the body; the supernatural meaning 
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of marriage are all portrayed in the 
Bishop’s usual profoundly simple style. 

Three To Get Married is a book that 
should be read and meditated upon by 
everyone about to get married, or al- 
ready married, or who may enter mar- 
riage in the future. Married couples 
might very well reread it often by way 
of a spiritual retreat. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 


TRAVELER’S SAMPLES 
238 pages. 
$2.75 


By Frank O’Connor. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
‘The juices of human 
living flow freely 
through this latest col- 
lection of Frank O’- 
Connor's stories and 
tales of the Emerald 
Isle. Those who have 
read The Common fs 
Chord, and Crab Ap- = 
ple Jelly will know F. O'Connor 
what to expect of Mr. O'Connor, and 
those unfortunates who haven't will 
find this book a delightful introduction 
to one of today’s most delightfully saucy 

writers. 

All of the fourteen stories in the 
present book deal with some facet of 
Irish life. Mr. O’Connor understands 
the strength of the Irish character, and 
perhaps because he understands it so 
well, his tales of its foibles and weak- 
nesses sparkle with rollicking wit and 
good humor. His people are living 








human beings, imperfect, impudent, pos- | 


sessed of much common sense. 
O’Connor loves them, especially the 
most errant, for whom his compassion 
seems greatest. It is this single quality— 
love for his people—that lifts these 
stories above the common run and 
makes the reader feel that he indeed 
is a participant in their lives. 

Another aspect of Mr. O’Connor’s 
special art is the fidelity of his dialogue. 
His people speak their mother tongue, 
simply, vigorously, and without artifice. 
There’s no falsity here, no stiffness. Mr. 
O'Connor isn’t one to put on airs, and 
his people aren’t, either. This may be 
an affront to those who believe that 
Irishmen are all perfect, but to those 
who believe that the Irish are made 
of clay, even as you and I, Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s book will be a welcome and often- 
read treat. 


ALDEN WHITMAN, 


CANDLES FOR THERESE 

By I. A. R. Wylie. 313 pages. 

Random House. $3.00 
I. A. R. Wylie’s latest novel is one of 
suspense and vengeance in a postwar, 
poverty-stricken French village. Its theme 
is the despair and bitterness that dwells 
in the hearts of the inhabitants of this 
village because of a traitor during World 
War II. Five years after the war, Richard 
Clyde, a brilliant artist, comes to Janrac to 
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Among those 
. REMEMBERED 


Re has well said 
that it is a poor Will 
which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among 
its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you 
owe to Almighty God. It 
is fitting that: gratitude 
prompt you to provide as- 
sistance for one or more 
of those institutions 
which are promoting His 
Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have de- 
parted from this world 
your charity and generos- 
ity will be making pos- 
sible magnificent achieve- 
ments for His Cause. 
Your name will’ be held 
in prayerful memory by 
the zealous and needy 
missionaries whom you 
have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord 
be among those specially 
remembered when the 
hour comes for you to 
leave all that you possess. 


May we, for His honor 
and glory and for the sup- 
port of those who are 
laboring for Him, suggest 
that this definite provi- 
sion be embodied in your 
last Will: 


I hereby give and be- 
queath to Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and _ existing 
under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the 
umn. OF Scheie ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further di- 
rect that any and all taxes 
that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my 
estate. 


PASSIONIST 
MISSIONS new Jersey 
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Become a Salvatorian Brother 78 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Do you wish te serve the Divine Sevier by dedicating The Missionary aners of the Precious 
your tolents to Him? As a Salvatorian Blood 

do this os a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, "Taller, offer to , erous young women interested in 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and | religious of charitable and ed- 





work you become an associate with priests in the | ucational activities. e work as: kindergarten, 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all | primary, industrial, ‘commercial, and high 
young men who feel they have a vocation. poe teachers; catechists; social workers; 


Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journalists; 
Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wise. housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle work- 
ers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 

H Mother Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 
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paint. In his painting, “Pastorale,” he 
captures the decay of the village. But 
another artist before him, a sculptor, 
had captured something dynamic, it 
seems to Clyde, in a large, stone-carved 
Cross that stood by the roadside. 

The Cross was erected in memory of 
ten resistance men killed by the Nazis. 
Instead of signifying love, however, the 
Cross becomes a symbol of revenge, a 
reminder to avenge the betrayal of these 
men. The Cross means the same to 
Clyde, for he has come to Janrac not 
simply to paint but to discover the col- 
laborator who betrayed these men of 
the resistance—one of whom was his 
brother. 

There were many Clyde suspected and 
they suspected one another: Dr. Con- 
stantin,-a drunken doctor; Brissac, the 
blacksmith; Ronsard, the hotel keeper, 
or his insane wife; the Comte de Mon- 
tour, or his mother who favored Mar- 
shal Pétain; Creuzot, the merchant; 
even Father Ignatius, the Curé of Jan- 
rac. The only one Clyde was certain 
of was Therese, a saintly young girl 
intent upon a religious vocation. 

One might be captious of the author’s 
treatment of the spiritual, but her final 
solution is one that proves her artistry 
and sincerity. Candles for Therese is a 
fine novel; perhaps I. A. R. Wylie’s best. 

GEORGE CEVASCO, JR. 


THE HIGH CALLING 

By James Street. 308 pages. 

Doubleday & Co, $3.00 
At last an end to Hol- 
lywood’s search for a 
Protestant Going My 
Way! The High Call- 
ing has a stalwart Bap- 
tist minister for a 
hero. A man with an 
unruly daughter and 
rueful memories, 
Brother London James Street 
Wingo toils for the spiritual betterment 
of his pedestrian flock, and conducts, as 
a sub-plot, a wistful preacher-meets- 
beautiful-schoolteacher romance. 

Wingo’s trials and problems are more 
believable and interesting than when he 
was leading man of The Gauntlet. James 
Street is to be praised for this portrait 
of a devoted minister, a wholesome con- 
trast to his brother in the cloth, but not 
spirit, Elmer Gantry. 

Particularly good are the descriptions 
of Baptist history, doctrine, and cus- 
toms: the new ministers’ covenant, the 
importance of revival meetings, such po- 
litical tenets as “the absolute separation 
of Church and State.” 

It would seem that schisms are inevi- 
table to a religion so constructed and a 
wonder that there are not as many dif- 
ferent sects as Baptist Church steeples. 
Wingo himself says in a sermon, “we 
are divided in tribes that will not march 
together . . . Northerners and South- 
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erners, black and white, Freewill Bap- 
tists and Primitive Baptists, Duck River 
Baptists, General Six Principle Baptists, 
and Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestina- 
tion Baptists. Lord have mercy on us.” 
And his daughter in a startling soliloquy 
caused by some of the Church members’ 
bigotry thinks: “Why not go back to the 
stake, the fagots . to infant bap- 
tism (!) and Arianism and Socinianism 
and all the other doctrines that plagued 
Christians for almost two centuries.” It 
is not in the elopement or flashy funeral 
or contrived ending that the novel is at 
its best, but in the passages where James 
Street, a former minister, interprets what 
the Baptists believe and follow. 
CLORINDA CLARKE, 


SHORT NOTICES 


SURRENDER TO THE SPIRIT. By 
Mother Eileen Surles, R.C. 243 pages. P.J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $3.00. “To surrender one- 
self . . . means to accept everything, to 
submit to everything.” Mother Thérése 
Couderc, Foundress of the Religious of the 
Cenacle, applied her definition to her own 
life, related devoutly in this book by one 
of her daughters, with a rigorous literalness 
which made her story sublime and some- 
what appalling. Mother Surles tells how 
the intrigues of religious women and 
Bishops and Jesuit Fathers frustrated this 
heroic woman of the least shred of human 
satisfaction in the work of founding her 
religious community. But the interest at- 
taching to Mother Couderc lies not in her 
accomplishment of bringing yet another 
congregation of nuns into existence. The 
real interest of the personage lies in her 
quality of mystic, one who, the story tells 
us, spent the last years of her life in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, participating literal- 
ly in the Lord’s agony there. The reader 
may regret that the attention of this book 
is devoted principally to the early peripeteia 
of the Cenacle rather than to the spiritual 
growth of its Foundress. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. By Omer 
Englebert. 532 pages. David McKay Co. 
$5.00. The author of last year’s excellent 
biography, St. Francis of Assisi, and of a 
forthcoming fiction work pitched to the 
mood of Giovanni Guareschi’s Little World 
of Don Camillo, sandwiches this collective 
biography of the Saints between those two 
distinguished products. The Lives of the 
Saints, too, is a book of distinction, dispens- 
ing with the usual clutter of pious edito- 
rializing which has gotten so many of these 
“Lives” the reputation of being old-fash- 
ioned when they are just plain bad. Abbé 
Englebert displays sound historic and 
literary sense in choosing and presenting 
the most interpretive and colorful facts 
about 2,300 of the elect. The subjects are 
treated according to the incidence of their 
feast days throughout the calendar year. 
Appended is a list of Saints who are invoked 
in special circumstances, e.g. in behalf of 
children who are late in walking, for protec- 
tion against snakes, for virtue to make the 
best of an unhappy marriage etc, An alpha- 
betical index of the Saints, with the date of 
their feasts, rounds out a valuable and 
informative book. 
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Longer life is yours today—thanks to 
modern science. And life expectancy is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. But 
longer life means little unless you have 
good hk to enjoy it. 

As people grow older, proper nutrition 
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naxt MORE MONEY 


Easier... With 


Faster... 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 


to your earnings. 
FREE Samples of new Name- 
Imprinted Christmas Cards. 
You keep up to 50c per box cash 
profit! No experience needed. 


SEND NO MONEY! 














RECORDS 


on Request 


Box 102, Times Plaza 


Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


Catholic and Irish Records 
Catalogue Mailed Free 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Station 














A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him, The Passionist Sisters are a Congre- 
gation of trained Social Workers and Edu- 
cators, affiliated with the Passionist Fa- 
thers. The Novitiate for the United States 
is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


IKE’S NO. 1 SOLDIER 
(Continued from page 19) 


exceptionally harmonious organization 
which functioned efficiently from the 
moment of its activation. He demon- 
strated exceptional co-ordinating and 
executive ability in meeting the innu- 
merable problems involved in the di- 
verse missions accomplished by the Fifth 
Army. These missions included terri- 
torial and political responsibility in 
French Morocco, a comprehensive train- 
ing program for troops in North Africa, 
the planning and execution of a mass 
amphibious assault on the shores of 
Italy, and the subsequent campaign up 
the Italian peninsula through the Ger- 
man Gothic line in the northern Apen- 
nines. On becoming chief of staff of the 
Fifteenth Army Group in December, 
1944, he was faced with the problem of 
readjusting a predominantly British staff 
to the requirements of an American 
commander. He was largely responsible 
for the rapid organization of a smoothly 
working team which planned the final 
offensive against the German forces re- 
maining in Italy. . . . Gen. Gruenther’s 
performance exemplified superior staff 
work.” 

The Fifteenth Army Group, which 
was the over-all field command of Allied 
troops in Italy, included British, French, 
Polish, New Zealand, and Italian units. 
After VE-Day, Gruenther led the Ameri- 
can mission to Vienna to make the ar- 
rangements for the first meeting of the 
American-British-French-Russian Allied 
council there. Those lessons learned in 
working with assorted nationalities are 
standing him in good stead these days, 
as he seeks to weld a staff made up of 
military men from ten other countries, 
and to direct.an army of approximately 
twenty mixed divisions (as of June 1). 


KE and Al” have set up temporary 
headquarters at the Astoria Hotel 
in Paris, but they expect to move into 
permanent headquarters at - Versailles 
before the end of summer. Meantime, 
they have re-established their old har- 
mony. It has been said that Gruenther 
knows instinctively what Eisenhower 
wants and when he wants it, so that 
there is no precious time being wasted. 
One of the many reasons “Ike” likes 
to have “Al” around is that the latter, 
unlike some of his other close friends, 
never advises him on his alleged political 
future. “Al” acts as if “Ike” never heard 
of the Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nating conventions. Eisenhower, a good 
bridge player himself, also likes the old 
relationship because the Gruenthers 
offer a real challenge to the Eisenhowers 
in those occasional moments when they 
can sit down together and relax at the 
card table, On those occasions, inciden- 
tally, “Ike” usually finds that “Al” is in 
command. 
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“One-Man Crusade” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I enjoyed reading Irene Kuhn's article on 
Alfred Kohlberg. Since Mr. Kohlberg and I 
work along parallel lines, I know something 
about him and his work, but the article 
gave me a much better appreciation of the 
man and what he has accomplished. Mrs. 
Kuhn has done her usual fine job of mak- 
ing a subject come to life. 

JosePpH KEELEY 
Editor—American Legion Magazine 
New York, N. Y. 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I have read Irene Kuhn’s article entitled: 
“One-Man Crusade” and think this is a 
very excellent article. In my opinion, it 
gives a very accurate picture of one of the 
very finest men it has ever been my good 
fortune to know. 

Joe McCartny 
U. S. Senator 
Washington, D. C. 


Epvitors oF THE SIGN: 

We wish to cancel.our subscription to 
THE SicN. Our reason is such articles as 
“One-Man Crusade” in which you heroize 
questionable policies. If you kept the pur- 
pose of a Catholic magazine to Catholic 
matters we would feel your magazine would 
be worthwhile. We object to subtle propa- 
ganda. 

GENEVIEVE GIVINS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I read many other publications and I feel 
no need to read THE SIGN for its opinion on 
the “T.V.A.” or on Mr. Kohlberg. 

Please get back on the beam and pilot 
your readers through Catholic philosophy 
and faith. 

DELLA J. RYAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epirors or THE SIGN: 

It seems to me that Mrs. Kuhn has made 
an excellent contribution to our knowledge 
of current events by her article on Mr. 
Kohlberg. He has fought for years almost 
a lone battle against Communists and fel- 
low travelers in the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. This battle is now beginning to 
lead to victory. 

All Americans owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Kohiberg for a valiant defense of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

KENNETT COLEGROVE 
Northwestern U. 
Evanston, Ill. 


August. 1951 


| 
“A Nation is Born’”’ | 

Epirors oF THE SIGN: | 

Before any of your readers start question- | 
ing my veracity, I should like to point out 
that in condensing my story, your writer let | 
a couple of inaccuracies creep in. I did not | 
go to Tripoli until November, 1948, long 
after Rommel’s tanks gave their last sputter 
and began to rust in the Libyan sun. The 
USAF has a transport base there now and, 
in fact, the U. S. had no troops there until 
the Afrika Corps had been chased well into 
Tunisia, which is west of Libya. At that 
time I was in a rather different locale, up in 
the Aleutians living in a tent amidst mud 
and rain and worrying about coal for my 
stove. So my research for the story on Libya 
was done five years later under peaceful 
conditions. 

Lt. Cot. ALFRED A. WILLIAMS 
Chaplain 

Weaver, South Dakota. 


**People’’ 
Epitors or THE SIGN: 

May I take this opportunity of saying 
that as a member of the Catholic Women’s 
League of Canada, and also a cousin of ou 
National President, I was both pleased and 
proud to see her photograph in the last 
issue of THE SiGN. However, I should like 
to point out that she is not a native of Hali- 
fax. No doubt many other cities would like 
to claim her, but Miss Hutton has lived in 
Ottawa all her life. 

Miss M. G. Moore 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Israel 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I was very much impressed with your edi- 
torial in the May issue of THe Sicn about 
the illegal seizure by Israel of Palestine. 
You present forceful, convincing facts. 

If you have not already done so, what 
do you think of sending prints to each of 
our national legislators? I am convinced 
that they ought to have these facts before 
them before appropriating money for Israel 
in Palestine. 

HuBErt A. BORLING 
Geneva, Ohio. 


Lithuania 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I take this opportunity to thank you most 
sincerely for the article which you published 
in the June issue of THE SIGN on sufferings 
of Lithuanian people under the Commu- 
nist occupation of Soviet Russia. 
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I also wish to thank you for mentioning 
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ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME 


Tyngsboro-on-the-Merrimack, Mass. 


Resident and Day School for Girls. Elementary 
and High School Depts. Conducted by Sisters 
of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Address: SISTER SUPERIOR, Academy of Notre 
Dame, Tyngsboro, Mass. 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsecket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited., 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General’ 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








MOUNT SAINT MARY SEMINARY 


Nashua, New Hampshire 


Resident and day high school conducted by the Sisters 
of Merey. Oldest boarding school for girls in northern 

New England. Established in 1859. Affiliated with 
Catholic University. State Accredited. College Prepar- 
atory. Commercial Courses. Music—Art. Dramatics— 


Sports 


Address: Sister Directress 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic 


college conducted by the Sisters of 
harity 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
equirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
ation, home |, teacher train- 
1g, music. B.A. and B.S. “degrees. 


For informetion address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











MT. ST. DOMINIC ACADEMY- 
CALDWELL, N. J. 

Country resident and day school for her Lower 

school, grades and high school. College Prep. 

and General Courses. Extensive extracurricular 

program. Accredited by Middle States Associ- 

ation. 70 min. by bus from New York City. 


Address: Sister Directress. Tel. Ca 6-3660 














ceccccccceseoe 
Anyone can make EASY spare time 
FREE cash NOW to Christmas. No Experi- 
ence Needed. FREE BOOK tells how. 
Actual Merchandise sent ON AP- 
PROVAL. Big Line of Greeting 
Cards, Stationery, Napkins—im- 
printed and assortments—60 for $1 
up. plus 100 other Gifts. Plastic 
Novelties. GADGETS. Clubs, etc., 
p+ for — raisers plan. 
321-35 Wwashiaaten aes 
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Newark, N. J. 
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from time to time in your magazine the 
injuries and injustices perpetrated against 
Lithuania, and I trust that you will con- 
tinue to show sympathy in your columns 
for the suffering Lithuanian nation and 
raise your voice against Communist im- 
perialism and the mass murder of nations. 


LEONARD VALIUKAS 
Dayton, Ohio 


Communist Hysteria 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

There isn’t any question but that we have 
a Communist obsession. This Communist 
hysteria that the Catholic press and clergy 
have generated no doubt is working to their 
advantage as far as their own interests are 
concerned, while people’s attention is di- 
verted. 

I hold no brief for the organization 
known as P.O.A.U., but in reality they are 
a Protestant Action group and they have 
just as much right to their existence as our 
many Catholic Action groups. 

It has become popular now among Catho- 
lics and the clergy to label anyone who does 
not agree with them as “Communist,” or 
bigots, Klu-Kluxers, and  what-have-you. 
This isn’t fooling the American people. As 
I have stated above, if the people’s.atten- 
tion was not diverted by the hysteria of 
Communism, you would get plenty of op- 
position from the public. You should thank 
God that you have this bogey-man to hide 
behind while you seek special privileges 
through our government, etc. 

BERNARD GREGORY STONE 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Editorials 
Eptrors or THE SIGN: 

Congratulations for the perfectly splendid 
editorial in your June issue. You have 
brilliantly expressed, I think, what a lot of 
us have been thinking. Keep it up. 

BRoTHER B. Epwin 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


The Sign vs. Atlantie 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

A month ago I read an article in the 
Atlantic by Bosley Crowther, severely criti- 
cizing, Cardinal Spellman for bringing 
court action against those who were show- 
ing the blasphemous film, The Miracle. 
This month the Atlantic published letters 
pro and con on the subject. In answering 
the Catholics, the editor added his own 
note explaining his reason for publishing 
it. The reason he alleged was the very rea- 
son that Mr. Feldman so ably refuted in 
your May issue. I suggest you send a copy 
of that excellent article to the editor of the 
Atlantic, and to others who object to our 
action against 
tional grounds. 


The Miracle, on constitu- 


é JOHN O'HARA 
Richmond, Va. 


Our Lady of Fatima 
Epirors of THE SIGN: 

After reading with a great deal of inter- 
est during the last several months the vari- 
ous articles you have printed regarding de- 
votion to Our Lady of Fatima, I felt that I 
must write about ours here in Indiana. 

On May 13, 1950, the anniversary of the 
apparition of Our Lady to the three chil- 
dren at Fatima, Our Lady of Fatima Re- 
treat House was opened by the Sisters of the 























CHURCHES, WOMEN’S CLUBS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Fann 
500 
CASH 





Your members simply sell adver- 
tising space on the tops of the 
tables to local merchants who 
gladly cooperate. Nine different 
plans (including $250 cash and 
24 tables) for cash and tables 
or chairs and tables. Remember, 
nothing to pay, not even freight 
charges. No risk. Write today for 
details about these plans, 


&. W. MATHERS, Dept. TS, Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 


Plus 24 Wood 
Card Tables 


Plus 48 Double 
Decks of Cards 
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ARE YOU MOVING? 


Please send THE SIGN adequate notice 
of your change of address. It takes about 
four weeks to make a new address effec- 
tive. Please be sure to send: 


YOUR OLD ADDRESS 
AND 
YOUR NEW ADDRESS 


It helps speed the change if you'll send 
the label from your copy of the magazine, 
or one of our envelopes imprinted with 


your name and address. 
THE SIGN 
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The Oratory School 
Catholic Preparatory for Boys 


Boarding and Day Students. 4th Grade 
through High School. A School with the 
Home Atmosphere. Prepares for entrance 
to any College or University. Small 
Classes. All Sports. 


Apply to Headmaster 
Summit, N. J. 











URSULINE ACADEMY 
MIDDLETOWN, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 
CHARTERED BY NEW YORK STATE REGENTS 

Kindergarten, Elementary, and 
HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 
Boarders and Day Students 
Courses: College Preparatory, General Aca- 
demic, Secretarial. 
REGISTRATION NOW FOR FALL SEMESTER 











OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 5 through 12, 
School buses leave from Jamaica, Hemp- 
stead, Great Neck and Manhasset. Pus 
also meets trains at Syosset. School 
Session 10:10 a.m.—3.40 p.m. 


Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
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Good Shepherd in Indianapolis, with the 
blessing of Archbishop Paul C. Schulte, 
D.D., and shortly after the first retreat was 
held. Regular week-end retreats have been 
the order since last August, with non-Cath- 
olics attending also. It is felt that this new 
center of devotion to Our Lady will greatly 
increase a love and zeal for our Mother in 
answer to her pleas at Fatima so long ago. 
J. WEAVER 


Seymour, Ind. 


Book Reviews 


Epirors or THE SIGN: 
THE SIGN magazine reaches me every 
month. I read and sometjmes reread arti- 


cles and stories, always with pleasure and 
profit. I quote it frequently and read short 
editorials and articles at some of my church 
gatherings. 

I began putting the magazine in our pub- 
lic library a few years ago, and now one of 
our .church societies has taken that over. 
I discuss the book reviews with the Libra- 
rian, and sometimes recommend having onc 
of the books added to the shelves. This is 
generally done. The Librarian says she finds 
these book reviews more reliable than most 
of those appearing in the book review sup- 
plements of the big daily papers. 

Mrs. CHARLES J. WHALEY 
Clyde, Ohio 


Appreciations 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

It is very satisfying to read of the Gold 
Medal reward, voted to THE SIGN as the best 
Catholic magazine of general circulation, 
besides the other prizes awarded. 

I have just received the July number and 
I plunged right into it at once, reading it 
as usual from cover to cover. I am just now 
beginning the article entitled “Dear St. 
Sebastian.” Can't leave the magazine down 
once I begin it till I finish it. 

REv. JOHN REYNOLDs, Rector 
Long Island City, N. Y. 








Solution 


Simple 


> The two curates were discuss- 
ing that perennial man’s prob- 
lem: how to dispose of used 
razor blades. 

“I,” said the one, “find they 
keep accumulating in the most 
extraordinary way, and I have 
found no other course than to 
bury them in packets at the bot- 
tom of the garden. What do 
you do?” 

“I?” said the other. “I just 
put them in your room.” 

Douglas Woodruff 
in “The Tablet” 
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Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1947 
ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo Loke. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, 
tics, Home E Charecter Guid- 
ance, Social Training. Chartered by ‘the Regents. Ac- 
credited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12. 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 














ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Boarding School for girls in an ideal country 
setting. Elementary and High School. Accredited 
by N. Y. State Regents. 

Sister Principal, Broadiea Hall, Goshen, N. Y. 


Telephone: Goshen 476 

















ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development ond 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre compus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


DOMINIC 











MT. ASSUMPTION 


Piattsburg, N. Y. 
| BOYS BOARDING SCHOOL 


| New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial, Junior and Senior High Schools 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct Railroad and Bus Lines 
For Catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


Fordham Campus Division—F ordham Road, 
New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College of Arts and Sciences: 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
— e of Pharmacy: School of Busi- 
ummer School July 5-August 14. 
a“ Hall Division—302 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Education: School of Adult 
Education: School of Law: School of 
Business. Summer School June 18- 
August 9. 
Social Service—134 East 39 S$t., 
New York 16, HM. Y. 
School of Social Service. 


Summer School: July 5—August 14, 1951 
Catalogues of Each School Sent on Request 











Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives 
Resident and Day Students 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


pe i Ri a. fo, 
ration. Grader 812, | Soallclamen Gomes” Benior 


R.0.T.C. Beautiful 17: 
For catalog, write Registrar, 





athletic facilities. 6C miles from 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 











Campus bordering Hudson River © 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and 8.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
half hour from Grand 


Address Secretary 


, and Teacher Training 
Station, New York City 














| College of New Rochelle 

New Rochelle, New York 
| Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
| Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














OOoD M nteenens couses 
oa PLAIN YORK 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful lecation. Extensive campus. 
| Forty minutes from New York City. 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Degrees: © Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor | Science in Home Economics 
© Bachelor of Music 
me oe miles east of —e—_. on the main line of 
R. For catalogue viewbook, address 
The Resistrar. Box 23-8. 

















Certific 





Phone: Malvern 2201 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of bw 4 gree Heart of Mary 
—— Arts, Sciences, Pre-Medical, am... F 
Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 
View-book on Request 
40 Minutes from Philedelphia 


ccredited 
Music, Home Economics, High School Teacher's 


Coble: Marimmac 
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RAVENHILL Epirors OF THE SIGN: ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 
r i , b- 
ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION , vous spans be oe parade BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
e Fully aceredited. Pre-school through high school ERE O28 Speen NererNg Ane Inepy- Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
for girls. Boarding and day. assumption education ing. I think that your magazine, THE SIGN, Conducted ys the Xaverian Brothers, 7th grade 
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Rosemont, Pennsylvania Albany, N. Y. COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
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Sisters of the Holy Child a - Epirors OF THE SIGN: Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree shee ieee saat B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, Our whole family enjoys the stories in Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Teacher Training THe SIGN as they deal with things that Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
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Assacteited-ab akties tibwenitties interest young and old alike. After we fin Address Registrar 
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relatives, and as Sister says, “You help to 





ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys' prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 


spread Catholic Action.” 
MARILYN MILLER 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 


SIENA HEIGHTS jtcrcin 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dom- 























; * ‘ = Z inic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social I consider your magazine very high type Music. | Commercial | Education; Home | Reonoasics; 
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Very Reverend Headmaster pleasure to read it. By reading it I feel I am Beautiful Buildings Tatar ting Campus Life 
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with some degree of intelligence. 
I am particularly interested in articles LA D y W (0) () D College Preparatory 
MOUNT ST. JOSEPH dealing with the administration of our and High School 
Boarding High School for Boys country—who's who and what they are do- @ Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since ing for and against our freedom. homelike atmosphere. Resident and day school. 
1 Students from East to West coast; Central Accredited. Beautifully landscaped 250-acre es- 
and So. America. Scientific, Classical, Business and R. ANNA BARTON tate, distinctive buildings. Riding, outdoor sports 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- Newark, N emphasized. Varied activities include concerts, 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, Newark, WN. i. lectures, clubs, trips to nearby capital city. Cotaieg. 
rehestra. Directed study and play. pm ann mae A jong S, Ladywood School, 
Address: Headmaster, Box H 6é 29 : 4 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. His Hands and Ours 
Epitrors oF THE SIGN: 




















James B. Tobin's remembrance of the 


ST. GERTRUDE’S ACADEMY picture he reproduces in print and de- MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


scribed in “His Hands and Ours,” in the 





For girls. High School for resident and day students. 








Ridgely, Md. May issue of THE SIGN, can easily be under- Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
: A stood. I wish to say “Amen” fervently to a ee Ne oe — 
Boarding School for Girls Mis ineiilits anil sisinielis. nad to thank eparatory, Genera ’ , Art, 
d 1 to 8 Rates Mod + 4 8 . b ee ‘ ‘ Making courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Grades | to ates erate him for sharing his precious picture with 2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
The Benedictine Sisters wee 














While at my “Amens” I should like to 


a add one to the letter by “A Reader” com- 4 . 
Mount Saint Agnes College menting on the efficacy of one fervent Hail St. Mary 5 Springs Academy 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 




































































Mary. To anyone who doubts it, I would ’ 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy ret siting one fervent Hail Mary in his Foad ds kat. Wisconsin 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of | (04 1. Ahad Co-edueational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Colleges and Secondary Schools rst-aid kit and giving nag trial. . Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- oe) 2 Rp A FRANCISCAN SISTER the North Central Association of Secondary 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Aste, Sennae Williamsville, N. Y. . Schools. 
fe cies cranepeatsr lB 885 ne Address: The Registrar 
=e “Deaf-Mutes’ Apostie”’ 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: ‘ 
COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME While your article in the June issue of ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 
OF MARYLAND Tue SiGn on the “Deaf-Mutes’ Apostle” by 3195 S. Superior Street 
North Cherles Street, Baltimore, Maryland Willian Smullen is very interesting, why Miwashee 7, Wisesasia 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher omit Holy Cross Church, Mt. Airy, Phila- The Franciscan School of Our Lady. Resident and 
Educati Ww F ‘ hg : 7? Day School for Girls. Member of North Central 
Sisters of Soe meni Greetieeal’s by the Dos. delphia, which the pupils from the Penn- handiiien Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS sylvania school attend? Academic, Music. School Art, Home Economies 
THE REGISTRA To my knowledge, that is where Father Oramaties, Speceh, Commercial 
Landherr, C.SS.R., instructs them. About a 
year ago I attended the 9:10 Mass in the 
= prepreg matapens ay” ee lower church and watched Father Landherr MORRIS SCHOOL 
in es a . or! e . 
for girls on shores of beautiful Lake Worth, "ata explain the Mass and translate the sermon Yat | atom 307 
een ANor belldines ait an Taudk, aon into the sign language. Do not know how Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Dramatics. Directed by the Sisters of Ssint Dominic. much my obligation was fulfilled, but it Located neor the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
For catalog and information address was very interesting. climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
REGISTRAR, ROSARIAN ACADEMY sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 
West Pulm Beach, Florida MARGARET M. Murpuy sports. dited El tary grades fifth to the 
: Philadelphia, Pa. eighth; two years of High. 
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It’s New ... It’s Different! 


Named in Honor of 


SAINT JOSEPH 


Patron of 
The Universal Church 
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Complete for every day ... easy 
to use — this new “Saint Joseph 
Daily Missal” will enable every 
( Catholic to Pray the Mass with 
( the Priest. 1350 Pages. 


} Large Type — Confraternity Version — 
\ Easier References—Latin-English Ordinary 
f — Accurate Translation — Illustrated in 
( COLOR — Handy Calendars — Simplified 
( Arrangement — Magnificent Bindings. 


( No. 810/01 — Black simulated leather, 
> round corners, red burnished edges, gold 
stamping, silk bookmarks ... $5.00 


No. 810/13—(Shown above.) Black leather, 
red and gold stamping on cover, gold 
edges, silk bookmarks ....... $8.00 


No. 810/50—DeLuxe edition. Black flexible 
leather, Morocco grain. gold edges, gold 
border inside covers, gold stamping, silk 


BOGkMarks ..cccccccccscccccccesess $9.50 
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GREAT BOOKS o CATHOLICISM 


Available through THE SIGN’S Book Department 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


New Catholic Edition — Over 1500 Pages 








THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Red-Letter, Four-Color 
Special Edition 


The new — magnificently bound 
and richly illustrated Red Letter 
edition of the popular Confra- 
ternity Version. 





@ Every Word Our Lord said ap- 
pears in RED. 


@ Illustrations are religious repro- 
ductions in Full Color which portray 
scenes from the Life of Christ. 


@ Large type — easy-to-read. 


No. 730/22-BL—DeLuxe Red Letter Edi- 
tion, blue cloth, cover stamped in blue, 


red and gold $4.00 





— SPECIAL EDITION — 
for Students and Seminarians 
With extra wide Margins and Blank 
pages for Notes. Durable flexible cover. 
No. 735/15—Black Durotex ......¢3,00 





Imprimatur of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 


This New Catholic Edition is 
acclaimed with great enthusiasm 
and recommended as one of the 
foremost Bible achievements of 
our age. 





The Holy Bible is the Word 
of God and Should Be in 
Every Catholic Home. 


Large, easy-to-read type — Confra- 
ternity Version — New translation of 
the Psalms — Bible Reading Guides — 
New Appendix — Prose-paragraph for- 
mat — New maps in color — Family 
Record Pages. 


No. 610/01 — Black simulated leather, 
square corners, orange edges, gold 
stamping, colored illustrations. ..¢4,80 


No. 610/02-B — (Shown above.) Black 
simulated leather, gold edges, colored 
illustrations 


No. 610/13—Black leather, title on cover 
in Red and Gold. gold edges, colored 


NO ki snccncee inonseaed $8.70 


No. 610/50 — DeLuxe Edition. Black 
leather, Morocco grain. gold edges, 
gold stamping inside covers, colored 
illustrations, ultra fine paper. $12.00 





Order NOW From... 


Book Department — Room 108 
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FAMIL 


ES, you are invited to accept 
wonderful bo oe nag * 
ded o select and distribute boo 
hwhile, interestsng and 
g objectionable in any way, 
Club is just what you 


$1.89, 


Club. Foun 
which are wort 
without bein, 


with 


ily Reading 


ooking for! Rea 
very finést new 
mail the coupon to 
the three books you want, 


you the 


Then 


COUPON 


CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 
Y READING CLUB, Dept. 8-SI, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
e send me at once the three books I 
right as my Membership Gift 
ion, and bill me only $1.89 
>. Also enroll me as a member of the F- 
lub and send me, each month, a 
b’s fortheoming selection. I have the privilege of 
& you in advance if I do not wish to accep’ 
n, or alternate book offered—at the special mem- 
rice of only $1.89 each (plus postage and han- 
There are no membership dues or fees, and I 


—_——_ 
NOW! 


Why The  Fuinily Heading ¢ lub Offers 


ANY THREE 


any three of the 


: for only 
shown on ss Readi 


entertaining 
the Fam- 
age soe 
ow the Club rings 
es ag at bargain prices. 
join the Club and get 
without delay! 





OF THESE FINE 


(Value up to $11.70) 
for only 


WHICH 3 OF THESE GREAT BOOKS SHALL WE SEND YOU? 


SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS 
By Thomas B. Costain 
The famous author of ‘The Black Rose’’ 
now weaves a story of Canada at the turn 
of the century. This is a rich novel that 
you will surely enjoy. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 

DESK DICTIONARY 
A really comprehensive book. Contains 
80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly written, accurate. Recently featured 
in Life Magazine. Publisher's ed., $2.75. 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows ’ 
Complete step-by-step methods for working 
real wonders in your home. 500 illustra- 
tions, 41 full-color ‘‘demonstration rooms’’, 
charts, etc. Publisher’s edition, $4.95. 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
Contains over 1600 reci he finest of 
each of the 48 states—from mouth-water- 
ing old-fashioned favorites to modern taste 
delights. Should be jn every kitchen. 


WINTER WEDDING 

By Martha B. Harper 
Escaping from bitter tragedy, a young and 
heartbroken Pennsylvania girl decides to 
leave her Civil War home. Here is how she 
found comfort and love in far-off Iowa. 


have checked 
Books and first | [! Sen of @ Hundred 
(plus delivery) for all ings 
e Family Read C0 The Faith of 
Mrs. Kelleen 


CO Lift Up Your Heart 


review of the 


THE FAITH OF MRS. KELLEEN 
By Katherine Mary Flannigan 
The true-life heroine of ‘‘Mrs. Mike’ now 
tells the moving story of the widow Kelleen 
and how she cleared the name of her only 
son who had been falsely accused of murder. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART 

By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
A great inspirational book by the author 
of “‘Peace of Soul.’’ A guide to help you 
in solving the problems of life in this 
troubled world. Publisher's ed., $3.00. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 

A reverent, faithful retelling of the sub- 

lime story of Jesus, bringing Him and 

those whose lives were entwined with His ex- 

citingly close to you. Publisher's ed., $2.95. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 
Contains every aria, all the action, the com- 
lete stories of 72 of the world’s best- 
oved operas. 627 pages offer many years of 
rewarding study. Publisher's edition, $3.75. 


THE EDGE OF TIME 

By Loula Grace Erdman 
A gentle story of a woman who was ‘‘sec- 
ond choice’’ bride of a handsome young 
farmer, and how she faced a. marriage in 
which she could not completely believe. 
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$889 


LIBRARY VOLUMES 


with 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how nisin- 
bership in the Club brings you the best “p 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
mbered 
tained 


lence, 


no extra expe! 


to be read with perey T 
» BN 


and discussed with deligh value of the 


free 
selections you take. ese 

meet the high Club standards of excel- 
interest, 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home librar: 
nse. 
from the Club for 
stead of the publishe 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% 
35% of your book dollars. And when the 
Bonus Books is 


Free ''Bonus'’ Books 
The Family Readin, 
onus” Book 


Club distributes a 

or each four Club 
ke books will 
superior writing and 


this way at 
The purchase of books 
only $1.89 each—in- 
rs’ regular a 


sccept as few as four selections or alternates dur- 
e coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
r alternates I accept. 
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[one price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada ] 





C The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 

C) Complete Stories of 
the Great Operas 

CD The Edge of Time 

[) Winter Wedding 


[) America Cooks 


( Creative Home 
Decorating 

(CD Therndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 


in your home library with pyle. hen 

What Membership Meads; To You 

There is 
the Family 
of the books themselves. You pay onl: 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review which will come to your 
home each month. It-is not necessary to 
purchase a book every month—only four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


no charge for membership in &* 
Reading Club beyond the cost ¢ 


you actualiy save as much as 50%! 
Join Now — Send No Mone 
If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
You to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here—two as _y 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—a total value as high as $11.70—for only 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the cou- 
pon today. r, as this unusual offer 
may be withdrawn at any time, we urge 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 


e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








